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IN EXPRESSING its admiration for Henry James, The 
Hounp & Horn does itself and its contributors great honor, 
for there is no American artist who can serve as such an ad- 
mirable point of departure for an inquest into the present con- 
dition of our literature. An attempt has been made to illumi- 
nate the several facets of his genius as they have attracted 
individual writers who have felt the pressure of his influence. 
As a whole, this tribute comes from a younger generation who, 
as yet, have not expressed their gratitude to the great novelist. 

It was hoped to have contributions also from T. S. Eliot, 
Gertrude Stein, and Ezra Pound. However, Mr. Eliot felt that 
at this time he had nothing to say. Miss Stein’s study is not 
finished at this date. Mr. Pound sent only a post card: ‘“‘Mel- 
bourne, Monday (15 Jan.)—Rudyard Kipling has agreed to 
write an ode for the dedication of the city’s Shrine of Remem- 
brance. Paris edtn: N. Y. Herald 16 Jan.” 

It is worth remembering that the first memorial to Henry 
James was an issue of The Egoist, of January 1918, published 
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in England. The Little Review of New York followed with an 
interesting homage in August, of the same year. 

The Hounp & Horn wishes to convey its gratitude to Mr. 
Henry James and the James Estate for many courtesies ex- 
tended in the preparation of this issue, and for permission to 
print unpublished material; and also, and in particular, to 
Miss Edna Kenton, the first Jacobite of America, for her tire- 
less work in the preparation of The Ambassadors’ scenario, the 
additions to the Bibliography, and the editing of the two let- 
ters. More than in any other person the spirit and purpose of 
Henry James is kept alive in her researches and recreations. 


Henry Jamesas a 
Characteristic American 


Marianne Moore 


TO SAY that “the superlative American” and the character- 
istic American are not the same thing perhaps defrauds 
anticipation yet one must admit that it is not in the accepted 
sense that Henry James was a big man and did things in a big 
way. But he possessed the instinct to amass and reiterate, and 
is the rediscerned Small Boy who had from the first seen 
Europe as a verification of what in its native surroundings 
his “supersensitive nostril” fitfully detected and liked. Often 
he is those elements in American life—as locality and as 
character—which he recurrently studied and to which he 
never tired of assigning a meaning. 

Underlying any variant of Americanism in Henry James’ 
work, is the doctrine, embodied as advice to Christopher New- 
man, “Don’t try to be anyone else”; if you triumph, “let it 
then be all you.” The native Madame de Mauve says to 
Euphemia, “You seem to me so all of a piece that I am 
afraid that if I advise you, I shall spoil you,” and Hawthorne 
was dear to Henry James because he “proved to what a use 
American matter could be put by an American hand... . 
An American could be an artist, one of the finest, without 
‘going outside’ about it, . . . ; quite, in fact, as if Haw- 
thorne had become one just by being American enough,” 
though in no sense metropolitan. 
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An air of rurality as of Moses Primrose at the fair struck 
Henry James in his compatriots, and a garment worn in his 
own childhood revealed “that we were somehow queer.” 
Thackeray, he says, “though he laid on my shoulder the hand 
of benevolence, bent on my native costume the spectacles of 
wonder.” On his return from Europe he marvelled at the 
hats men wore, but it is hard to be certain that the knowledge- 
seeking American in Europe is quite so unconsciously a 
bumpkin as Henry James depicts him. When Newman has 
said, “I began to earn my living when I was almost a baby” 
and Madame de Bellegarde says, “You began to earn your 
living in the cradle?” the retort, “Well, madam, I’m not abso- 
lutely convinced I had a cradle’” savors of the connoisseur. 
Since, however, it is over-difficult for Henry James in por- 
trayals of us, not to be portraying himself, there is even in 
the rendering of the callow American, a sharpness and tight- 
ening of the consciousness that threaten the integrity of the 
immaturity. 

“T am not a scoffer,” the fellow-countryman says to Theo- 
bald, the American painter, and if with Henry James it were 
a question either of being guarded or ridiculous, he would 
prefer to seem ridiculous. His respectful humility toward 
emotion is socially brave, and in diffidence, reserve, and 
strong feeling, he reminds one of Whittier, another literary 
bachelor whom the most ardent sadist has not been able to 
soil. We remember his sense of responsibility for the United 
States during the World War and that in Notes of a Son and 
Brother he says of the Civil War, “the drama of the War 
. . . had become a habit for us without ceasing to be a strain. 
I am sure I thought more things under that head, . . . than 
I thought in all other connections together.” What is said in 
the same book of the death of Mary Temple, the cousin who 
so greatly “had a sense for verity of character and play of 
life in others,” is an instance of reverent, and almost rever- 
end, feeling that would defend him against the charge of 
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lightness in anything, if ever one were inclined to make it. 
It is not the artist, but responsibility for living and for fam- 
ily, that wonders here about death and has about “those we 
have seen beaten, this sense that it was not for nothing they 
missed the ampler experience, . . . since dire as their de- 
feat may have been, we don’t see them . . . at peace with 
victory.” Things for Henry James glow, flush, glimmer, vi- 
brate, shine, hum, bristle, reverberate. Joy, bliss, ecstasies, 
intoxication, a sense of trembling in every limb, the heart- 
shaking first glimpse, a hanging on the prolonged silence of 
an editor; and as a child at Mr. Burton’s small theatre in 
Chambers Street, his wondering, not if the curtain would rise 
but “if one could exist till then”; the bonfires of his imagina- 
tion, his pleasure in “‘the tender sea-green” or “rustling rose- 
color” of a seriously best dress, are too live to countenance 
his fear that he was giving us “an inch of canvass and an 
acre of embroidery.” 

Idealism which was willing to make sacrifices for its self- 
preservation, is always an element in the conjuring-wand 
of Henry James. The fear of profanation is apparent in a re- 
mark in connection with the later America, that he felt “like 
one who has seen a ghost in his safe old house.” Of “Inde- 
pendence Hall . . . and its dignity not to be uttered, . . . 
halls and spreading staircase and long-drawn upper gallery, 
. . . one of those rare precincts of the past against which 
the present has kept beating in vain,” he says, “nothing . . . 
would induce me to revisit . . . the object I so fondly 
evoke.” He would not risk disturbing his recollection of The 
W onder-Book and Tanglewood Tales by reading them over 
and Dickens “‘always remained better than the taste of over- 
hauling him.” The value of the thing is more than the thing. 
New Hampshire in September was “so delicately Arcadian, 
like . . . an old legend, an old love-story in fifteen vol- 
umes,” and Newport, . . . the dainty isle of Aquidneck” 
and “its perpetually embayed promontories of mossy rock,” 
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had “ingenuous old-time distinction . . . too latent and 
too modest for notation.” Exasperated by the later superfi- 
ciality of New York’s determination “‘to blight the supersti- 
tion of rest,” he terms the Public Libraries “mast-heads on 
which spent birds sometimes alight in the expanses of ocean” 
and thought Washington Irving’s Sunnyside with its “deep, 
long lane, winding, embanked, overarched, such an old-world 
lane as one scarce ever meets in America, . . . easy for 
everything but rushing about and being rushed at.” The 
“fatal and sacred” enjoyment of England “buried in the soil 
of our primary culture” leads him to regard London as “the 
great distributing heart of our traditional life’; to say of 
Oxford, “‘No other spot in Europe extorts from our barbarous 
hearts so passionate an admiration”; and for the two Amer- 
icans in “hedgy Worcestershire” beneath an “English sky 
bursting into a storm or light or melting into a drizzle of 
silver, . . . nothing was wanting; the shaggy, mouse-colored 
donkey, nosing the turf, . . . the towering ploughman with 
his white smock-frock, puckered on chest and back.” “We 
greeted these things,” says the narrator, “‘as children greet 
the loved pictures in a story-book, lost and mourned and 
found again . . . —a gray, gray tower, a huge black yew, a 
cluster of village graves, with crooked headstones. . . . My 
companion was overcome. . . . How it makes a Sunday 
where it stands!” 

Henry James’ warmth is clearly of our doting native va- 
riety. “Europe had been romantic years before, because she 
was different from America;” he says, “wherefore America 
would now be romantic because she was different from 
Europe.” His imagination had always included Europe; he 
had not been apostatized by travel nor changed by any “love- 
philtre or fear-philtre” intenser than those he had received in 
New York, Newport, or our American Cambridge. “Culture 
as I hold, is a matter of attitude quite as much as of oppor- 
tunity,” he says in Notes of a Son and Brother, and “one’s 
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supreme relation, as one had always put it, was one’s rela- 
tion to one’s country.” In alluding to “our barbarous hearts” 
he has, of course, no thought of being taken at his word— 
any more than Mrs. Cleve did when abusing America, and 
he is delineating grossness in Baron de Mauve who “seemed 
to regard the New World as a colossal plaisanterie.’’ It enter- 
tained James to describe Mrs. Gereth as aristocratically 
British and clannishly dowdy when she went to church;—as 
it pleased him to recall “‘a contemporary cousin” who “was 
with her stature and shape the finest possible person to carry 
clothes,” and even in the disillusions attendant upon return 
to this country, he betrays a parentally local satisfaction in 
the way American girls wear their clothes. 

Nationally and internationally “the sensitive citizen’’, he 
felt that patriotism was a matter of knowing a country by 
perceiving the clue. Our understanding of human relations 
has grown—more perhaps than we realize in the last twenty 
years; and when Henry James disappoints us, by retaining 
the Northerner’s feeling about the Confederate, we must not 
make him directly contemporary, any more than we dispute 
his spelling peanut with a hyphen. He had had no proximity 
with the South and all that the bother-taking Henry James 
needed for doing justice to feeling, was opportunity to feel. 

“Great things . . . have been done by solitary workers,” 
he says, “but with double the pains they would have cost 
if they had been produced in more genial circumstances.” 
Education for him, in a large sense, was conversation. Speak- 
ing of Cambridge, he says, 


‘When the Norton woods, nearby, massed themselves in scarlet 
and orange, and when to penetrate and mount a stair and knock at a 
door, and, enjoying response, then sink into a window-bench and in- 
hale at once the vague golden November and the thick suggestion of 
the room where nascent ‘thought’ had again and again piped or 
wailed, was to taste as I had never done before, the poetry of the 
prime initiation and of associated growth.” 
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We observe in the memoirs treasured American types: 
“silent Vanderpool . . . incorruptibly and exquisitely 
dumb” who “looked so as if he came from ‘good people’ 
. . . the very finest flower of shyness, . . . a true welter of 
modesty, not a grain of it anything stiffer—;” “the ardent 
and delicate and firm John May”—student at Harvard; and 
there was Robert Temple—a cousin—“with a mind almost 
elegantly impudent, . . . as if we had owed him to Thack- 
eray;” and Mary Temple, “ ‘natural’ to an effect of perfect 
felicity, . . . all straightness and charming tossed head, 
with long light and yet almost sliding steps and a large light 
postponing laugh.” There was “a widowed grandmother who 
dispensed an hospitality seemingly as joyless as it was cer- 
tainly boundless” and Uncle Albert, a kinsman who was 
“ ‘Mr.’ to his own wife— . . . his hair bristling up almost 
in short-horn fashion at the sides,” with “long, slightly 
equine countenance, his eyebrows ever elevated as in the 
curiosity of alarm.” 

To say that a child was a student of “history and custom, 

. manners and types” would be saying too much, but to 
say that Henry James as a child, was “a-throb” with the in- 
stinct for meanings, barely suggests that formidable para- 
phernalia which he was even then gathering. It is in “the 
waste of time, of passion, of curiosity, of contact—that true 
initiation resides,” he said later; and no scene, strange ac- 
cent, no adventure—experienced or vicarious—was irrele- 
vant. The elder Henry James alludes to “the maidenly let- 
ters” of Emerson but Emerson in New York was strange and 
wonderful to Henry James the child invited “to draw near 
to him, off the hearth-rug.” He was “an apparition sinuously 
and elegantly slim . . . commanding a tone alien to any we 
heard round about;” and the school-mate Louis De Coppet, 
in “his French treatment of certain of our native local names, 
Ohio and Iowa for instance, which he rendered, . . . O-ee- 
oh and Ee-o-wah, . . . opened vistas.” “There hung about 
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the Wards, to my sense, that atmosphere of apples and nuts 

. . and jack-knives and ‘squrruls,’ of domestic Bible-read- 
ing and attendance at ‘evening lecture,’ of the fear of par- 
ental discipline and the cultivated art of dodging it, combined 
with great personal toughness and hardihood;” and there was 
““Stiffy’ Norcom ... whom we supposed gorgeous... . 
(Divided I was, I recall, between the dread and the glory of 
being so greeted, ‘Well, Stiffy—!’ as a penalty for the least 
attempt at personal adornment.)” 

“You cannot make a man feel low” his Christopher New- 
man says “unless you can make him feel base”, and “a good 
conscience” is a pebble with which Henry James is extremely 
fond of arming his Davids. Longmore’s “‘truthtelling eyes” 
are that in him which puzzled and tormented the Baron. “They 
judged him, they mocked him, they eluded him, they threat- 
ened him, they triumphed over him, they treated him as no 
pair of eyes had ever treated him.” In every photograph of 
Henry James that we have, the thing that arrests one is a kind 
of terrible truthfulness. We feel also, in the letters and 
memoirs, that “almost indescribable naturalness’ which 
seemed to him as behavior, expressive of his Albany rela- 
tives; a naturalness which disappears in the fancy writing of 
his imitators. If good-nature and reciprocity are American 
traits, Henry James was a characteristic American—too 
much one when he patiently suffered unsuitable persons to 
write to him, call on him, and give him their “work’’. Polite- 
ness in him was “more than a form of luxurious egotism” 
and is in keeping with the self-effacement of his determina- 
tion to remain a devotee of devotees to George Eliot “for his 
own wanton joy” though unwittingly requested to “take away 
please, away, away!” two books he had written. Mrs. Greville 
had lent the books as introductory, previous to her calling 
with Henry James on the Leweses but no connection had 
been noticed between books and visitor. The same charac- 
teristic appears in the account of his meeting with Dickens, 
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He speaks of “the extremely handsome face, . . . which met 
my dumb homage with a straight inscrutability. .. . It 
hadn’t been the least important that we should have shaken 
hands or exchanged platitudes. . . . It was as if I had car- 
ried off my strange treasure just exactly from under the 
merciless military eye—placed there on guard of the secret. 
All of which I recount for illustration of the force of action, 
unless I call it passion, that may reside in a single pulse of 
time.” 

Henry James belonged to “the race which has the cerdit of 
knowing best, at home and abroad, how to make itself com- 
fortable” but there was in him an ascetic strain which causes 
him to make Longmore think with disgust of the Baron’s 
friend who “‘filled the air with the odor of heliotrope;” and 
Eugene Pickering’s American friend found “something pain- 
ful in the spectacle of absolute inthralment, even to an ex- 
cellent cause.” Freedom; yes. The confidant, in comparing 
himself compassionately with the Eugene of their schooldays 
says, “I could go out to play alone, I could button my jacket 
myself, and sit up till I was sleepy.” Yet the I of the original, 
had not “been exposed on breezy uplands under the she-wolf 
of competition” and there was not about him “the imperti- 
nent odor of trade.” Some persons have grudged Henry 
James his freedom and have called it leisure; but as Theo- 
bald, the American painter said of art, “If we work for 
ourselves, of course we must hurry. If we work for her, we 
must often pause.” “I took long and patient and careful 
trouble which no creature will recognize,” Henry James says 
of The Tragic Muse, in a letter; and we may declare of him 
as he did of John La Farge, “one was . . . never to have 
seen a subtler mind or a more generously wasteful passion, 
in other words a sincerer one.” Reverting to the past of his 
own life, he is over-powered by “the personal image unex- 
tinct” and says, “It presents itself, I feel, beyond reason 
and yet if I turn from it the ease is less.” 
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There was in him “the rapture of observation” but more 
unequivocally even than that, affection for family and coun- 
try. “I was to live to go back with wonder and admiration,” 
he says, “to the quantity of secreted thought in our daily 
medium, the quality of intellectual passion, the force of cogi- 
tation and aspiration, as to the explanation both of a thou- 
sand surface incoherences and a thousand felt felicities.” 
Family was the setting for his country and the town was all 
but synonymous with family; as would appear in what is 
said of “the family-party smallness of old New York, those 
happy limits that could make us all care, . . . for the same 
thing at once.” It “is always a matter of winter twilight, fire- 
light, lamplight.” “We were surely all gentle and generous 
together, floating in such a clean light social order, sweetly 
proof against ennui.” “The social scheme, as we knew it, was, 
in its careless charity, worthy of the golden age—, . . . the 
fruits dropped right upon the board to which we flocked to- 
gether, the least of us and the greatest;”’ “our parents . 
never caring much for things we couldn’t care for and gen- 
erally holding that what was good to them would be also good 
for their children.” A father is a safe symbol of patriotism 
when one can remember him as “genially alert and expert” 
—when “ ‘human fellowship’” is “the expression that was 
perhaps oftenest on his lips and his pen.” “We need never 
fear not to be good enough” Henry James says, “if only we 
were social enough, . . . and he recalls his mother as so 
participatingly unremote that he can say, “I think we almost 
contested her being separate enough to be proud of us—it 
was too like our being proud of ourselves.” Love is the thing 
more written about than anything else, and in the mistaken 
sense of greed. Henry James seems to have been haunted 
by awareness that rapacity destroys what it is successful in 
securing. He feels a need “to see the other side as well as his 
own, to feel what his adversary feels;” to be an American is 
not for him “just to glow belligerently with one’s country.” 
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Some complain of his transferred citizenship as a loss; but 
when we consider the trend of his fiction and his uncompla- 
cent denouements, we have no tremor about proving him to 
have been an American. What we scarcely dare ask is, how 
many Americans are there who can be included with him in 
his Americanism. Family affection is the fire that burned 
within him and America was the hearth on which it burned. 
He thinks of the American as “intrinsically and actively 
ample, . . . reaching westward, southward, anywhere, every- 
where,” with a mind “incapable of the shut door in any 
direction.” 


Armor Against Time 


Lawrence Leighton 


A FAIR measure of the growth of James’ sensibility can be 
found in the contrast between Portraits of Places and The 
American Scene. It is the change from the polite essayist, 
a bit conventional and always mindful of his reader, to the 
critic of society, now concerned with the law underneath the 
various and distracting phenomena that America presented 
to his sense. The style has become, of. course, the familiar 
involutions of the later novels and the autobiographical writ- 
ings. But, more particularly, the impersonal “you” has be- 
come less frequent, a pronoun that, in the earlier work, too 
often lost its impersonality and dragged the hesitant reader 
along. There is less dependence upon the descriptive adjective 
that was often, in the comparable American chapters of Por- 
traits of Places, a question-begging epithet. The tone has 
matured. There is no sarcasm; the politely startled air of the 
Saratoga essay in the early volume has disappeared. And 
there is little of the satire by understatement that had oc- 
casionally revealed itself inadvertently in the rhythm of the 
sentence. When in the later work James is obliged, for the 
relief of feeling, to resort to irony, his rhythms remain smooth 
and bland. 

All this is partly the difference between a man of thirty 
and a man of sixty. But in the greater detachment, the greater 
honesty of The American Scene there is a clue to the problems 
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concerning James that have perplexed so many: the apparent 
importance, for him, of place, the question of his expatria- 
tion, the romantic nostalgia which anyone can discover in 
his work and which few can define as to its cause and struc- 
ture and effect. These problems are frequently reduced to 
the single one of James the expatriate. But this simplification 
betrays a crudity of analysis that possibly comes from a 
guilty conscience. To emphasize the fact that James was an 
exile is to arouse prejudice in the simple but patriotic Ameri- 
can reader. What in James seems a rebuke to his country 
can be transformed by being underlined into a rebuke to the 
expatriate himself, and the critic who has accepted the easier 
task of living in America and who has perhaps become a 
victim of the dangers James avoided can patronize his author 
and draw a moral that is hardly salutary. It would be a gain 
to be rid of this King Charles’ head, or, failing that, to re- 
duce its importance by questioning its uniqueness. 

For James’ problem was not the problem of a particular 
individual, nor of that individual’s position in space: it was 
a problem that came from the time in which he was born. 
That time still endures. It would be wrong to deny the im- 
portance of locality and environment for James; few men 
were more quickly responsive to place than he, when, as on 
his early travels, he yielded to the easy allurement of the 
picturesque or when as on his later trip to America, the sim- 
ple emptiness of Richmond was to tell him the social history 
of forty years. But James’ own dissection of his sensibility 
was accomplished with the instruments furnished him by his 
time-sense. To read his question as the simple one: England 
or America, is to err. The opposition of the glitter, the forms, 
the vibrations of Europe against the aridities of the western 
continent erigaged his attention only because it was his first 
and easiest solution of the perplexity that arose out of his 
devotion to tradition, duration, continuity. 

The reason for this excessive sensitiveness to time is prob- 
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ably not to be ascertained. It dominated his thoughts: and 
customs, manners, forms had significance for him only in 
that they were the embodiment of permanence, in that thereby 
people participated in a life that accepted the modes of trans- 
mission and responsibility. The most purely personal note 
in The American Scene is his dismay at the disappearance of 
the houses he had lived in when young; the harshest criticism 
of American people is his comparison of them to children: 
“the incoherence and volatility of childhood, its living but 
in the sense of the hour . . . its instinctive refusal to be 
brought to book, its boundless liability to contagion and 
boundless incapacity for attention, its ingenuous blankness 
today over the appetites and clamors of yesterday.” Like chil- 
dren they were innocent of their past. James never made silly 
remarks about the “youth” of America; he did recognize 
that there was not “enough native history to go round”, but 
what he deplored was that America created no memorials of 
what history there was: he eked out what comfort he might 
from Grant’s tomb and Garfield’s cottage. 

Stability was desirable, was necessary, hence change—and 
here James is at his weakest—was in itself bad. Suited by 
temperament only for membership in an agrarian society, he 
was doubly unfortunate in the time in which he was born. 
He hardly ever used the adjective “modern” except pejora- 
tively. A changing age brought the lapse of forms and civili- 
ties; he refers to “our most vulgar of ages’. It has accom- 
plished an “absolute extinction of old sensibilities”. And it 
was Europe that was to furnish him oftenest with a text: 
Baron Haussmann, the new Italy with its tram-cars, and al- 
ways England. Confronted with a modern changing Europe, 
James had the same struggle that Baudelaire had had a few 
decades earlier. His answer was largely the same, and it is 
strange that he did not appreciate the one French poet of the 
century to whom he was a kin. “Vulgar” was a frequent ad- 
jective in the letters and essays that James first sent back 
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across the Atlantic; later it was usually replaced by a para- 
graph that would be more informative. But the meaning was 
the same: the old order was changing. 

“I saw my parents homesick, as I conceived, for the an- 
cient order and distressed and inconvenienced by many of 
the more immediate features of the modern, as the modern 
pressed upon us, and since their theory of our better living 
was from an early time that we should renew the quest of 
the ancient on the very first possibility I simply grew greater 
in the faith that some how to manage that would constitute 
success in life.” His parents had, although with doubts, mis- 
givings, and final disillusionment, identified that ancient 
order with Europe. James did not share their doubts. Much 
has been written about his final removal to Europe, and much 
confusion has resulted. The importance of the accident, that 
he had previously spent the years of his awakening from 
twelve to seventeen in the old world, has probably never been 
adequately demonstrated. A law of association was working 
here, and James regarded the excitements of adolescence as 
the excitements of Europe. It was, at first, an enchanted land. 

To consider James the expatriate is to be brought into con- 
tact with Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ wholly delightful and oc- 
casionally revealing book The Pilgrimage of Henry James. 
Disagreement must be expressed, but tribute must be paid to 
its deftness and the delicacy, even if perverse, of its insight. 
There are flaws, however, in its critical method: James is 
taken too literally, his slow irony and his self-depreciating 
modesty are missed. More important, no control is exercised 
over the practice of letting James’ characters speak for him 
himself; the result is the conflation of a monster. There are 
preconceptions that, running through the book invalidate 
many of its conclusions. Patriotism, wishing to create a us- 
able past, insists that that past was usable during its exist- 
ence. The spectre of the Puritan can not be laid: James 
becomes “a Puritan child . .. perpetually shocked .. . 
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outraged and disappointed”, whereas although his fastidious- 
ness might well be annoying James was actually less of a 
professed moralist than any American writer of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Brooks’ literary taste seems at times to tend towards 
the obvious. He is very critical of the later style and finds 
the later works lacking in body, quoting Mr. Pound about 
“slight inclinations to adultery, slight disinclinations to 
marry.” Apparently Mr. Brooks likes his red meat plain; 
actually James is dealing, as he always dealt, with the same 
old subjects: treachery, cruelty, tyranny, and hypocrisy. And 
finally Mr. Brooks has a lurking contempt for the artist. He 
does not accept James’ own conception of the novelist’s task 
(“formal significance . . . is not the cardinal virtue of 
prose literature”) and he is unable to see any dignity in 
James’ struggle to be the perfect artist. 

These are in part matters of opinion and expression of 
disagreement would be but the registration of personal differ- 
ence if it were not that the conclusions that Mr. Brooks 
attains concerning James’ exile are both important and wrong. 
Throughout his book he exaggerates the glamor that England 
had in James’ eyes. James in his two books about his youth, 
A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son and Brother has 
revealed to us in all candor the glittering excitement that 
came from his early Europe. He may have crossed the water 
in 1869 with hopes; within a short while he knew spiritual 
discomfiture. His letters home are filled with references to 
English insularity, Philistine London, money-getting Birm- 
ingham, the roughness of English amusements, the flatness of 
an English country-house weekend. The English were vul- 
gar, superficial, rotten, hypocritical; by sojourning among 
them, he wrote Miss Grace Norton, “I am losing . . . my 
standard of wit, of grace, of good manners, of vivacity, of 
urbanity, of intelligence, of what makes an easy and natural 
style of intercourse.” The final word was for his brother: 
“the English mind is a sort of glue-pot.” Later was to come, 
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in the autobiographical fragment The Middle Years, the easy 
mature humor which was gentle mockery for English lions 
and smiling pity for the young hopeful. But at the time his 
emotions were nearer to bitterness and their expression more 
pointed. It is impossible to say, as Mr. Brooks does, that 
“Europe had been a fairy-tale to the end” unless there is a 
thesis to be maintained at any cost. 

The immediate result of this revulsion of feeling was to 
awaken James’ critical spirit which he was never to relin- 
quish. The man had become different from the child. He was 
a man doomed to conflict with any environment: the time was 
out of joint. Consequently he hesitated a long time before 
settling down in England. There was something better than 
being an Englishman: as he wrote to Miss Norton in 1877. 
“T find myself a good deal more of a cosmopolitan (thanks 
to that combination of the continent and the U. S. A. which 
has formed my lot) than the average Briton of culture; and 
to be a cosmopolitan is of necessity to be a good deal alone.” 
Eleven years later in a letter to his brother this ideal had 
received a literary form: “I aspire to write in such a way 
that it would be impossible to an outsider to say whether I 
am at a given moment an American writing about England 
or an Englishman writing about America (dealing as I do 
with both countries), and so far from being ashamed of such 
ambiguity I should be exceedingly proud of it, for it would 
be highly civilized”. The cosmopolitan was armed against the 
treachery of the provincial, the mark of which showed itself 
everywhere. America, England, even France where the mas- 
ters had exhibited their disdain for all that did not relate to 
their own importance. James was seeking the international 
style which would free him from the accidents of time. 

Slowly he rejected America as a place where he could live 
and eventually he accepted England. But almost as a precau- 
tion and a guard against England he journeyed frequently 
back and forth on the continent, sending his travel notes 
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back to America. Transatlantic Sketches is a poor, a dull 
book. The search for the “picturesque” is strenuous; the 
cathedrals and galleries are given the right importance: the 
comments are the proper ones to come from a young man 
who had read Mr. Pater “‘an accomplished critic’, and who 
could not approve of Rubens. There is complaint that the 
Florentine carnival was dead; the author is coy with his 
fellow-tourists. But James was beginning to learn his les- 
son, beginning to define for himself the cause of his per- 
petual discontent: he admires the Italians since they are a 
people “who have lived long and much, who have discovered 
no short cuts to happiness and no effective circumvention of 
effort”. Each country that he visited, simple as his apprecia- 
tion of it might be, gave him knowledge, the opportunity to 
exercise his discrimination, that later was to produce the 
collection of national types that gives breadth to his fiction. 
He was to have a claim to international attention better than 
that of any of his compatriots. Even the tourist who bedevilled 
him was to be converted into his favorite material, the trans- 
atlantic sojourner. His was a milieu, not localized in place, 
which squared with his temperament and his ideals; his lan- 
guage became international. 

Of even greater importance to him, however, than being a 
cosmopolite was his consecration as an artist. This consecra- 
tion had come upon him even before leaving America; he 
has described its advent in the passage in Notes of a Son 
and Brother which tells of his visit to a camp of men wounded 
in the Civil War. And earlier in the same book when he is 
writing about Hunt and LaFarge he has shown how austere 
was his conception of the artist. It was an ideal that could 
demand the exclusion of all the most normal human attach- 
ments, and its rigorousness and the tenacity with which James 
held to it present, I believe, the most significant clue to his 
expatriation and his occasional nostalgic regret for the Amer- 
ica he had abandoned. “The artist’s serenity,” he writes, 
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“was an intellectual and spiritual capital that must never 
brook defeat—which it so easily might incur by a single act 
of abdication. . . . Sacrifice was fallibility. . . . There 
was no safety or, otherwise, no inward serenity or even out- 
ward . . . unless there was no deflection; none into the ques- 
tion, that is, of what might make for the serenity of others, 
which was their own affair and which above all seemed not 
urgent in comparison with the supreme artistic.” “The art- 
ist” he goes on “had to pay, to pay for the general stupidity, 
perversity and perfidy, from the moment he might have to 
deal with these things; that was the inevitable suffering, and 
it was always there; but it could be more or less borne if 
one was in the right.” 

Everything, then, had to give way to the artist. This was 
James’ other weapon in his combat with the most vulgar of 
ages. And James, the artist, could not work in America. It 
was not simply that he preferred to be where his consecra- 
tion to art, even if not appreciated, was not, however, re- 
garded as an apostasy, that America opposed the slogan 
“increase and multiply” to his own device “‘convert, convert, 
convert”. But it was rather that Europe did the work for one. 
“Here” as he wrote Mrs. Henry White “a certain part of the 
work of discrimination and selection and primary clearing 
of the ground is already done for one, in a manner that en- 
ables one to begin, for one’s self, further on or higher up; 
whereas over there I seemed to see myself, speaking only 
from my own experience, often beginning so ‘low down’, just 
in that way of sifting and selecting that all one’s time went to 
it.” America provided material enough for the artist to work 
with, he never really doubted that. He had been convinced 
by the Civil War “with its infinite, its truly quite humiliat- 
ing correction of my fatuous little confidence that ‘appear- 
ances’, on the native scene, would run short. They were in 
the event, taking one thing with another, never to hold out 
for me as they held during those four years. There were of 
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a truth during that time probably more appearances at one’s 
command in the way of felt aspects, images, apprehended 
living relations and impressions of the stress of life, than 
during any other season one was to know.” As his final words 
on Hawthorne declared, “the moral was that an American 
could be an artist, one of the finest, without ‘going outside’ 
about it, quite in fact as if Hawthorne had become one just 
by being American enough, by the felicity of the artist in 
him missed nothing, suspected nothing that the ambient air 
didn’t affect him as containing.” This he wrote in 1914; his 
language in his letter to Howells in 1880 was different. There 
he defended his idea that it takes an old civilization to set a 
novelist in motion: “It is on manners, customs, usages, habits, 
forms, upon all these things matured and established that 
a novelist lives—they are the very stuff his work is made of.” 
In 1914 he was willing to concede the case for Hawthorne, in 
1880 he was really explaining himself. Maturity and estab- 
lishment were necessary for him: the Civil War offered 
appearances, but James knew his own limitations. Hawthorne 
had succeeded by invoking a past that he had nearly ex- 
hausted; James was aware of the “titanic America” that Mr. 
Brooks would offer him as material, but it is questionable 
whether any artist, least of all James who felt the necessity 
of having the preliminary work done for him, could have 
used the America of that changing time. The fact that we had 
to wait a generation, until something analogous to maturity 
and establishment had occurred, for Crane, Norris, and 
Dreiser is perhaps a guarantee of the wisdom of his intuition. 
James, who wished to defy the arbitrary qualities of time 
and place, the vulgar and the provincial, by being an artist 
and a cosmopolite, had to take his material where it was 
most amenable to the treatment he could give it. 

A letter written from America to Charles Eliot Norton in 
1871 sums the matter up: “the face of nature and civilization 
in this country is to a certain point a very sufficient liter- 
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ary field. But it will yield its secrets only to a really grasping 
imagination. To write well and worthily of American things 
one needs more than elsewhere to be a master. But unfor- 
tunately one is less!” James knew his own limitations and he 
has here indicated one of them. He could not take material 
from anywhere. There were large areas of modern life, the 
world of business and competition, with which his sympathy 
was so slight that the effort to secure the requisite saturation 
therein would have been exhausting. He was “tainted” as he 
confessed, almost glorying in it, “with the quality and effect 
of detachment.” The results are plain. No major novelist of 
the nineteenth century was so narrow in his superficial range 
of subject matter, there was none whose novels are so much of 
a piece. But he was artist enough to make his limitations a 
source of strength. From the scarcity of his material came 
the necessity of concentration upon form, and from his de- 
tachment came his comprehension of America, equalled only 
by Whitman’s in scope, and better than Whitman’s because 
more critical. He was alert to the importance of the alien; 
he was early aware of the spiritual difficulties inherent in 
the heterogeneous texture of the national character, of the 
“reconsecration of values” that was involved. The American 
Scene remains as true now as it was thirty years ago. Its 
honesty and detachment, its lack of fault-finding, its sym- 
pathy and its effort to understand, its penetration gauge the 
advance over the earlier travel books. The domination of the 
artist had saved James from being the tentative, the superior, 
the genteel person we see in Portraits of Places and Trans- 
atlantic Sketches. He had completely fused the not wholly 
divergent tasks of the artist and social critic. The honesty and 
impersonality with which he records his analysis of his na- 
tive ground are sufficient to condemn as false any picture of 
him as a neurotic or extra-romantic hater of America and 
lover of England. The autobiographical works which were 
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to follow nearly twenty years later confirm this; his gaze into 
his past life was a steady one. 

There are objections that could be made. Two of the best 
known passages in the letters are those wherein he urges of 
Mrs. Wharton that she must be “tethered in her native pas- 
tures” and where he begged his brother to bring up his sons 
so that they would “contract attachments in respect to their 
own great and glorious country, to learn, and strike roots 
into, its infinite beauty and variety.” Then also America un- 
doubtedly possessed for him a romantic allurement as he 
reached sixty. The letter to Mme. Bourget of January 5, 
1903 says so, and the whole breathless, flowing, excited tone 
of the letters he wrote back to England on his American trip 
confirm it. Was he afraid that he had made a mistake? Rather 
he knew that he had been deprived of a good deal. His father 
had regretted the possibility of a profession or a career for 
either of his sons: it would mean a narrowing and a sacri- 
ficial concentration of their lives. The memory of Vernon 
King who had returned from Europe to die in the Civil War 
and, as James said, “‘really to find himself” lingered long 
in James’ mind. His own inability to participate in that war 
caused him deep regret, it is perhaps not too fanciful to see 
the result of that deprivation in the fervor with which he 
supported the English cause in 1914. Out of the estrange- 
ment from the life of his fellow beings which he suffered in 
1861 came his resolve to consecrate himself as an artist. 
But this very consecration was to make that estrangement en- 
dure. He wrote of himself, “He was to go without many things, 
ever so many—as all persons do in whom contemplation 
takes so much the place of action”. The work had gained, 
the man had suffered loss. Yeats’ poem The Choice has per- 
fect application. Consequently America was a symbol of 
what he had missed, it held the romance of the unexplored, 
and any nostalgia that can be found in his later years is that 
of the artist for the neglected man. But it is not possible to 
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reduce James’ problem to an opposition between America 
and England. His traveling and his expatriation are the marks 
of a larger problem, that of a man fundamentally out of 
sympathy with this modern time. The terms of this problem 
are the same today for many. His answer was his self-devo- 
tion as an artist, as extraneous and factitious aid towards 
this solution Europe was of some use. 


The Ambiguity of 
Henry James 


Edmund Wilson 


A DISCUSSION of Henry James’s ambiguity may appro- 
priately begin with The Turn of the Screw. This story, which 
seems to have proved more fascinating to the general reading 
public than anything else of James’s except Daisy Miller, 
apparently conceals another mystery behind the ostensible 
one. I do not know who first propounded the theory; but 
Miss Edna Kenton, whose insight into James is profound, 
has been one of its principal elucidators, and Mr. Charles 
Demuth has done a set of illustrations based on it. 

According to this interpretation, the young governess who 
tells the story is a neurotic case of sex repression, and the 
ghosts are not real ghosts at all but merely the governess’s 
hallucinations. 

Let us go through the story from the beginning. It opens 
with an introduction. The man who is presenting the gov- 
erness’s manuscript tells us first who she is. She is the young- 
est daughter of a poor country parson, who had come up to 
London and answered an advertisement and found a man 
who wanted a governess for his orphaned nephew and niece. 
“This prospective patron proved a gentleman, a bachelor in 
the prime of life, such a figure as had never risen, save in a 
dream or an old novel, before a fluttered, anxious girl out of a 
Hampshire vicarage.” It is made clear that the young woman 
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has become thoroughly infatuated with her employer. He is 
charming to her and lets her have the job on condition that 
she will never bother him about the children; and she goes 
down to the house in the country where they are staying with 
a housekeeper and some other servants. 

The boy, she finds, has been sent home from school for 
reasons into which she does not inquire but which she colors, 
on no evidence at all so far as one can see, with a signifi- 
cance somehow sinister; she learns that the former govern- 
ess left, and that she has since died, under circumstances 
which are not explained but which are made to seem omi- 
nous in the same way. She is alone with the illiterate house- 
keeper, a good and simple soul, and the children, who seem 
innocent and charming. As she wanders about the estate, she 
often thinks how delightful it would be to come suddenly 
round the corner and find that the master had arrived: he 
would be smiling, approving, handsome. 

She is never to meet her employer again, but what she 
does meet are the apparitions. One day when his face has 
been in her mind, she comes out in sight of the house and 
sees the figure of a man on the tower, a figure which is not 
the master’s. Not long afterwards, the figure appears again, 
toward the end of a rainy Sunday. She sees him at closer 
range and more clearly: he is wearing smart clothes but is 
not a gentleman. The housekeeper, meeting the governess 
immediately afterwards, behaves as if the governess her- 
self were a ghost: “I wondered why she should be scared.” 
The governess tells her about the apparition and learns that 
it answers the description of one of the master’s valets who 
had stayed down there and used to wear his clothes. The 
valet had been a bad character, who used “to play with the 
boy . . . to spoil him”; he had been found dead, having 
slipped on the ice coming out of a public house: it is im- 
possible to say that he was not murdered. The governess 
believes that he has come back to haunt the children. 
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Not long afterwards, she and the little girl are out on the 
shore of a lake, the little girl playing, the governess sewing. 
The latter becomes aware of a third person on the opposite 
side of the lake. But she looks first at the little girl, who is 
turning her back in that direction, and who, she notes, has 
“picked up a small flat piece of wood, which happened to 
have in it a little hole that had evidently suggested to her 
the idea of sticking in another fragment that might figure as 
a mast and make the thing a boat. This second morsel, as I 
watched her, she was very markedly and intently attempting 
to tighten in its place.” This somehow “sustains” the gov- 
erness so that she is able to raise her eyes: she sees a woman 
“in black, pale and dreadful’. She concludes that it is the 
former governess. Her predecessor, the housekeeper inti- 
mates, though a lady, had had an affair with the valet. The 
boy had used to go away with the valet and then lie about it 
afterwards. The governess concludes that the boy must have 
known about the valet and the woman—the children have 
been corrupted by them. 

Observe that there is never any evidence that anybody but 
the governess sees the ghosts. She believes that the children 
see them but there is never any proof that they do. The 
housekeeper insists that she does not see them; it is appar- 
ently the governess who frightens her. The children, too, 
become hysterical; but this is evidently the governess’s do- 
ing, too. Observe, also, from the Freudian point of view, the 
significance of the governess’s interest in the little girl’s 
pieces of wood and of the fact that the male apparition first 
appears on a tower and the female apparition on a lake. 
There seems to be only a single circumstance which does not 
fit into the hypothesis that the ghosts are hallucinations of 
the governess: the fact that the governess’s description of 
the first ghost at a time when she has never heard of the 
valet should be identifiable by the housekeeper. But when 
we look back, we see that even this has been left open to a 
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double interpretation. The governess has never heard of the 
valet, but it has been suggested to her in a conversation with 
the housekeeper that there has been some other male some- 
where about who “liked every one young and pretty”, and 
the idea of this other person has been ambiguously confused 
with the master and with the master’s interest in her, the 
present governess. The master has never been described; we 
have merely been told that he was “handsome.” Of the 
ghost, who is described in detail, we are told that he has 
“straight, good features,” and he is wearing the master’s 
clothes. 

The governess continues to see the spirits, and the atmos- 
phere becomes more and more hysterical. She believes that 
the children get up at night to meet them, though they are 
able to give plausible explanations of their behavior. The 
children become obviously uncomfortable; they begin to re- 
sent the governess. The boy begs to be sent to another school 
and threatens to write to his uncle, and the girl, under the 
governess’s pressure to make her admit that Miss Jessel is 
haunting her, breaks down and demands to be sent away. 

The governess is now left alone with the boy. A grue- 
some scene ensues. “We continued silent while the maid was 
with us—as silent, it whimsically occurred to me, as some 
young couple who, on their wedding-journey, at the inn, feel 
shy in the presence of the waiter.”” When the maid has gone, 
and she presses him to tell her why he was expelled from 
school, the boy seems suddenly afraid of her. He finally con- 
fesses that he “said things’ —to “a few’’, to “those he liked”’. 
It all sounds very harmless: there comes to her out of her 
“very pity the appalling alarm of his being perhaps inno- 
cent. It was for the instant confounding and bottomless, for 
if he were innocent, what then on earth was 1? “The valet 
appears at the window—it is “the white face of damnation’’. 
(But is the governess condemning the spirits to damnation 
or is she becoming damned herself?) She is aware that the 
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boy does not see it. “No more, no more, no more!” she 
shrieks to the apparition. “Is she here?” asks the boy in 
panic (he has heard from his sister the incident of the 
governess’s trying to make her admit she has seen Miss 
Jessel). No, she says, it is not the woman; “But it’s at the 
window—straight before us. It’s there!” ... “It’s he?” 
then. Whom does he mean by “he”? “ ‘Peter Quint—you 
devil!’ His face gave again, round the room, its convulsed 
supplication. ‘Where?’” “What does he matter now, my 
own?” she cries. “What will he ever matter? I have you, but 
he has lost you forever!”’ Then she shows him that the figure 
has vanished: “There, there!”’ she says, pointing toward the 
window. He looks and gives a cry; she feels that he is dead 
in her arms. From her point of view, the disappearance of 
the spirit has proved too terrible a shock for him and “his 
little heart, dispossessed, has stopped”; but if we study the 
dialogue from the other point of view, we see that he must 
have taken her “There, there!” as an answer to his own 
“Where?” She has finally made him believe either that he 
has actually seen something or that he is on the point of 
seeing something. He gives “the cry of a creature hurled 
over an abyss’. She has literally frightened him to death. 
When one has once been given this clue to The Turn of 
the Screw, one wonders how one could ever have missed it. 
There is a very good reason, however, in the fact that no- 
where does James unequivocally give the thing away: every- 
thing from beginning to end can be taken equally well in 
either of two senses. In the preface to the collected edition, 
however, as Miss Kenton has pointed out, James does seem 
to want to put himself on record. He asserts here that The 
Turn of the Screw is “a fairy-tale pure and simple”—but 
adds that the apparitions are of the order of those involved 
in witchcraft cases rather than of those in cases of psychic 
research. And he goes on to tell of his reply to one of his — 
readers who had complained that he had not characterized 
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the governess sufficiently. At this criticism, he says, “One’s 
artistic, one’s ironic heart shook for the instant almost to 
breaking”; and he answered: “It was ‘déja trés-joli’ .. . 
please believe, the general proposition of our young woman’s 
keeping crystalline her record of so many intense anomalies 
and obscurities—by which I don’t of course mean her ex- 
planation of them, a different matter. . . . She has ‘au- 
thority’, which is a good deal to have given her” . . . The 
italics above are mine: these words seem impossible to ex- 
plain except on the hypothesis I have suggested. And note, 
too, in the collected edition that James has not included The 
Turn of the Screw in the volume with the other ghost stories 
but in another volume between The Aspern Papers and The 
Liar—this last the story of a pathological liar whose wife 
protects his lies against the world, behaving with the same 
sort of deceptive “‘authority” as the governess in The Turn 
of the Screw. When we look back at the story in the light 
of these hints, we can conceive that the whole thing has 
been primarily and completely a characterization of the 
governess: her visions and the way she behaves about 
them become as soon as we look at them from the obverse 
side, a solid and unmistakable picture of the poor country 
parson’s daughter, with her English middle-class class-con- 
sciousness, her inability to admit to herself her sexual im- 
pulses and the relentless English “authority” which enables 
her to put over on inferiors even purposes which are totally 
mistaken and not at all to the other people’s best interests. 

The Turn of the Screw, then, on this theory, would be a 
masterpiece—not as a ghost story, there are a great many 
better ones of the ordinary kind—but as a study in morbid 
psychology. It is to this psychological value of the ghosts, 
I believe, that the story owes its fascination: it belongs with 
Moby Dick and the Alice books to a small group of fairy 
tales whose symbols exert a peculiar power by reason of 
the fact that they have behind them, whether or not the au- 
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thors are aware of it, a profound grasp of subconscious 
processes. 

And when we examine the story in this light, we under- 
stand for the first time its significance in connection with 
Henry James’s other fiction—for the first time, because on 
any other hypothesis The Turn of the Screw would be, so 
far as I remember, the only story James ever wrote which 
did not have some more or less serious point. We see now 
that it is simply a variation on one of James’s familiar 
themes: the frustrated Anglo-Saxon spinster; and we remem- 
ber that he presents other cases of women who deceive them- 
selves and others about the sources and character of their 
emotions. The most obvious example is that remarkable and 
too little read novel The Bostonians. The subject of The 
Bostonians is the struggle for the attractive daughter of a 
poor evangelist between a young man from the South who 
wants to marry her and a well-to-do Boston lady with a 
Lesbian passion for her. The strong-minded and strong-willed 
spinster is herself entirely in the dark as to the real source 
of her interest in the girl: she is convinced that her desire 
to dominate her, to make her live with her, to teach her to 
make speeches on women’s rights, to prevent the eligible 
young Southerner from marrying her, is a zeal to advance 
the cause of Feminism. But James does not leave the reader 
in doubt—and he presents Olive Chancellor in the setting 
of various other representatives of other phases of New 
England idealism who are explained on similar principles. 

It must certainly have been due partly to this theme, so 
inacceptable to the American readers of the eighties, that 
The Bostonians was such a discouraging failure. Richard 
Watson Gilder, the editor of The Century Magazine, in 
which the novel was first brought out as a serial, told James 
that it was the most unpopular feature which had ever ap- 
peared in the magazine; and I have heard an editor relate 
as one of the awful legends of the magazine business how, 
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as the grisly and uncomfortable story of Olive Chancellor 
and Verena Tarrant unfolded itself at relentless length (to 
be sure, it ran a year and a half )—the subscribers “died off 
like flies”. William James, at an early point in the serial, 
wrote his brother an indignant letter in which he took him 
to task for having caricatured, in Miss Birdseye, the Boston 
humanitarian, a respected old friend of the family (though 
William afterwards applauded the book); and even years 
later when Henry James was selecting the material for his 
collected edition, he was forced by the insistence of his pub- 
lishers—one supposes that W. C. Brownell was responsible 
—and against his own inclination, to exclude The Bosto- 
nians from it. This unfavorable reception in the States of 
his most ambitious American novel seems to have embittered 
James; and it may also have made him timid, so that he 
afterwards stepped more carefully when he approached such 
subjects as that of The Turn of the Screw. 

And there is a theme of the same kind in the short story 
called The Marriages, which amused Robert Louis Steven- 
son so hugely. But here the treatment is comic. A young 
English girl, described by one of the characters as of the 
unmarriageable type, much attached to an attractive father 
and obsessed by the memory of a dead mother, breaks up 
her father’s projected second marriage. She goes to his 
fiancée and tells her that her father is an impossible char- 
acter who made her late mother miserable. When her brother 
calls her a raving maniac, she remains serene in the convic- 
tion that, by ruining the happiness of her father, she has 
been loyal to her duty to her mother. 

James’s world is full of these women. They are not always 
emotionally perverted. Sometimes they are emotionally apa- 
thetic—like the amusing Francie Dosson of The Reverbera- 
tor, who, though men are always falling madly in love with 
her, seems never really to understand what courtship and 
marriage mean and is apparently quite content to go on all 
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her life eating marrons glacés with her father and sister 
in the parlor of the Paris hotel. Sometimes they are emo- 
tionally starved—like the pathetic Milly Theale of The 
Wings of the Dove, who wastes away in Venice and whose 
doctor recommends a lover. 


II 


James’s men are not precisely neurotic; but they are the 
masculine counterparts of his women. They have a way of 
missing out on emotional experience, either through timid- 
ity and caution or through heroic renunciation. 

The extreme and fantastic example is the hero of The 
Beast in the Jungle, who is finally crushed by the realiza- 
tion that his fate is to be the man in the whole world to 
whom nothing at all is to happen. Sometimes these charac- 
_ ters are presented ironically: the cagy Mr. Wentworth of 
The Europeans, so smug and secure in his neat little house, 
deciding not to marry the agreeable baroness who has proved 
such an upsetting element in the community, is a perfect 
comic portrait of a certain kind of Bostonian. Sometimes 
he makes them sympathetic: the weary Lambert Strether, of 
The Ambassadors, who comes to Paris too late in life. 

Sometimes, however, the effect is ambiguous. Though the 
element of irony in Henry James is often underestimated 
by his readers, there are stories which leave us in doubt as 
to whether or not the author knew that the heroes would 
seem unsympathetic. Is the fishy Bernard Longueville of 
the early novel Confidence really a sensitive and interesting 
young man or is he a prig in the manner of Jane Austen? 
And some of James’s later heroes seem as bad, or worse. 
The very late short story Flickerbridge, in which a young 
American painter decides not to marry a young newspaper 
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woman (the men are always deciding not to marry the 
women in Henry James) because he is afraid she will spoil 
by publicizing it a delightful old English house connected 
with her own family in which he has greatly enjoyed living 
without her, affects us in the same slightly unpleasant way. 
Flickerbridge manages to be even more inhuman than H. G. 
Wells’s parody of this inhuman side of James in Boon. 

But Flickerbridge is merely a miscue: we know that James 
intends it to be taken seriously. How is The Sacred Fount 
to be taken? This short novel, surely one of the curiosities of 
literature, which inspired the earliest parody I ever remem- 
ber to have seen of James (Owen Seaman’s in Borrowed 
Plumes) and which apparently marked his passing over 
some borderline into a region where he became for the pub- 
lic exasperating and ridiculous, was written not long after 
The Turn of the Screw and is a sort of companion-piece to 
it. There is the same setting of an English country house, 
the same passages of a sad and strange beauty, the same fur- 
tive and disturbing goings-on in an atmosphere of clarity 
and brightness, the same dubious central figure, the same 
almost inscrutable ambiguity. As in the case of The Turn 
of the Screw, the fundamental question presents itself and 
never seems to get definitely answered: What is the reader 
to think of the protagonist?—who is here a man instead of 
a woman. 

It would he tedious to analyze The Sacred Fount as I have 
done with The Turn of the Screw—and it would be a some- 
what more difficult undertaking. The Sacred Fount is mysti- 
fying, even maddening. But I believe that if anyone really 
got to the bottom of it, he would throw a good deal of light 
on James. Rebecca West has given a burlesque account of 
it as the story of how “a week-end visitor spends more in- 
tellectual force than Kant can have used on The Critique of 
Pure Reason in an unsuccessful attempt to discover whether 
there exists between certain of his fellow-guests a relation- 
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ship not more interesting among these vacuous people than 
it is among sparrows.” A gentleman, who tells the story, goes 
to a week-end party in the country; there he observes that 
certain of his friends appear to have taken a new lease on 
life whereas others seem to have been depleted. He evolves 
a theory about them: the theory is that the married couples 
have been forming new combinations and that the younger 
individuals have been feeding the older individuals from 
the sacred fount of their youth at the price of getting used 
up themselves. This theory seems obviously academic: older 
people feed younger people with their vitality as often as 
younger people feed older ones—and evidently James does 
not mean us to accept it. The speculations of the narrator 
are supposed to characterize the narrator as the apparitions 
characterize the governess. As this rather eerie individual 
proceeds to cross-examine and spy on his friends in order to 
find out whether the facts fit his theory, we decide as we 
do in The Turn of the Screw that there are two separate 
things to be kept straight: a false hypothesis which the nar- 
rator is putting forward and a reality which we are sup- 
posed to divine from what he tells us about what actually 
happens. We remember the narrator of The Aspern Papers, 
another inquisitive and annoying fellow who is finally foiled 
and put to rout by the old lady whose papers he is trying 
to get hold of. In the case of The Aspern Papers, there is 
no uncertainty about James’s attitude toward the narrator: 
James lets us know that the papers were none of the jour- 
nalist’s business and that the rebuff served him right. And 
the amateur detective of The Sacred Fount is foiled and 
rebuffed in precisely the same way by one of his recalci- 
trant victims. “My poor dear, you are crazy, and I bid you 
good-night!”—she says to him at the end of the story— 
“Such a last word,” the narrator rentarks, “the word that 
put me altogether nowhere—was too inacceptable not to pre- 
scribe afresh that prompt test of escape to other air for 
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which I had earlier in the evening seen so much reason. I 
should certainly never again, on the spot, quite hang to- 
gether, even though it wasn’t really that I hadn’t three times 
her method. What I too fatally lacked was her tone.” But 
why did he lack her tone?—-why would he never again hang 
together? What are we supposed to conclude about his whole 
exploit? Why, no doubt that the sacred fount from which 
his friends had been drawing their new vitality was love 
rather than youth. He himself has no access to it and con- 
sequently does not understand it. But they have the forces 
of life on their side and when they find that he is becoming 
a nuisance, they are able to frighten him away even when 
they are lying to him. What has been kept out of sight all 
along, as it is in The Turn of the Screw and in so much of 
James’s other late work, and what becomes more sinister 
and obscene the more exquisitely it is suppressed, is the sim- 
ple existence of sex, which hardly enters into the observer’s 
theory. 

Yet The Sacred Fount remains somehow puzzling even 
after we have explained it in this way. If this really was 
James’s purpose, why did he not make it clearer? And so 
even after we have made out the case for the hallucinated 
governess in The Turn of the Screw, the ambiguity still re- 
mains. Did James really ever intend us to find the clue? 
See his curious replies in his letters to people who write 
him about The Turn of the Screw: to what seem to have 
been leading questions, he seems to have given evasive an- 
swers, dismissing the story as a mere “‘pot-boiler”, a mere 
“Seu d’esprit”. Is the governess nice or is she horrid? Olive 
Chancellor in The Bostonians, though tragic perhaps, is hor- 
rid, and she is vanquished by Basil Ransom. There is, how- 
ever, always the possibility in the case of The Turn of the 
Screw that James may be deliberately amusing himself at 
the expense of the mystification of his readers. But in the 
case of The Sacred Fount, this alibi can hardly be offered. 
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Is the obnoxious week-end guest one of what used to be 
called the élite, a fastidious highly civilized sensibility, or 
is he merely morbid and a bore? The man who wanted to 
get the Aspern papers was fanatically inquisitive and a nui- 
sance; but many of James’s inquisitive observers who never 
take part in the action are presented as highly superior peo- 
ple. James confessed to being this sort of person himself. 
The truth is, I believe, that in both these works there is an 
ambiguity in James’s own mind. 

Ambiguity was certainly to grow on James. It passes all 
bounds in those scenes in his later novels (of which the 
talks in The Turn of the Screw between the housekeeper 
and the governess are only comparatively mild examples) in 
which the characters are able to carry on long conversations 
with each consistently mistaking the other’s meaning and 
neither ever yielding to the impulse to say any of the ob- 
vious things which would clear the situation up. His long 
sentences with their circumlocutions—which became so much 
longer and vaguer when he began to dictate instead of writ- 
ing—made possible an even more pervasive ambiguity, so 
that when he came to do the prefaces for his collected edi- 
tion he was actually able to raise a vapor of uncertainty 
about stories which had formerly seemed simple. The public, 
who had once understood him, now complained that when 
they had finished one of his stories they did not know what 
was supposed to have happened. What had happened to 
Henry James to make his stories become so confusing? 

The novels that had preceded The Turn of the Screw (the 
period of writing plays had intervened) had not been am- 
biguous at all. The figures in them had been perhaps more 
definite, the action more spontaneous and more positive, 
than in James’s fiction of any other period. In The Boston- 
ians, the Southern hero had succeeded in snatching away 
the heroine from the clammy Olive Chancellor. In The Prin- 
cess Casamassima, the conflict inside Hyacinth Robinson had 
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been violently brought to an end by his suicide (a suicide 
which did perhaps represent the victory in him of the on- 
looking week-end guest). How then did James’s ambiguity 
come to blur the whole effect of his work? To what sources 
in James himself is it traceable? 

He was squeamish about matters of sex, it is ttue—and the 
people he wrote about were squeamish. And it is true that 
much of his contact with life was effected, not at close 
quarters, but through long infinitely sensitive antennae. Yet 
why, in a given story, should he leave us in doubt as to 
the facts, as to what kind of people we should think the 
actors? 


III 


Let us ask first, who are these characters of James’s about 
whom we do not know quite what he means us to think? 

The type is the cultivated American bourgeois, like Henry 
James himself, who lives on an income derived from some 
form (usually left extremely vague) of American business 
activity but who has never taken part in the achievements 
which made the income possible. These men turn their backs 
on business; they attempt to enrich their experience through 
the society and art of Europe. But they bring to it the bour- 
geois qualities of timidity, prudence, primness, the habits 
of mind of a narrow morality which, even when they wish 
to be open-minded, cause them to be easily shocked. They 
wince alike at the brutalities of the aristocracy and at the 
vulgarities of the working-class; they shrink most of all from 
the “commonness” of the less cultivated bourgeoisie, who, 
having acquired their incomes more recently, are not so far 
advanced in self-improvement. The women have the corre- 
sponding qualities: they are innocent, conventional and 
rather cold—sometimes they suffer from immaturity or 
Freudian complexes, sometimes they are neglected or cruelly 
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cheated by the men to whom they have given their hearts. 
(Milly Theale in The Wings of the Dove ends the series 
begun by Catherine Sloper, the Eugénie Grandet of Wash- 
ington Square.) And even when James’s heroes and hero- 
ines are English, they assimilate themselves to these types. 

It is illuminating in this connection to compare James’s 
attitude to Flaubert’s. The hero of L’Education Sentimentale 
is a perfect Henry James character: he is sensitive, cautious, 
afraid of life, he lives on a little income and considers him- 
self superior to the common run, he carries on with a vir- 
tuous married woman as petty bourgeois as himself a flirta- 
tion which trickles on for years and never comes to any- 
thing serious. But Flaubert’s attitude toward Frédéric Mo- 
reau is devastatingly ironic. Frédéric has his aspects of 
pathos, his occasional flashes of spirit; but Flaubert is quite 
emphatic in his final judgment of Frédéric. He considers 
Frédéric a worm. 

Now James, though he admired Flaubert and though he 
was to some degree influenced by him, always felt toward 
him a special resentment. Flaubert had snubbed him once, 
to be sure; but James’s feeling against him seems to have 
been particularly inspired by L’Education Sentimentale. He 
returned to the subject again, writing three separate essays 
at different periods. He could not forgive Flaubert Frédéric: 
he kept insisting that Frédéric was ignoble, unworthy of the 
attention of a great artist—and he made similar complaints, 
only a little less strong, about Emma Bovary. 

Yet Frédéric is, as I have said, a perfect young man out 
of Henry James. He turns up unmistakably, it seems to me, 
as Hyacinth Robinson in The Princess Casamassima. James 
gives Hyacinth a tragic end and he accounts for his conflict 
of impulses by making him the illegitimate son of a French 
working-girl and an English nobleman; but Hyacinth re- 
sembles Frédéric precisely in that, among the varying so- 
cial groups and currents, which often, due to his own sim- 
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plicity, seem to be acting over his head or behind his back, 
he sympathizes first with one, then with another, without 
ever being able effectively to participate, or even to play a 
definite role, in any. But where Flaubert differs from James 
is in that, whereas with James the main concern is to distill 
from his sensitive non-participant all the pathetic self-effac- 
ing nobility, all the thin and fine beauty he can get out of 
him, Flaubert suppressed his first version of L’Education 
Sentimentale, in which he had taken Frédéric’s emotions -se- 
riously, and published a second and quite different one in 
which, scaling down Frédéric and his emotions to their sta- 
ture in the perspective of history, he put them in their place 
once for all. 

Yet James himself, as I have pointed out, had had his 
fun at the expense of his own Frédérics. Why, then, should 
he have found it so impossible to swallow Flaubert’s Fréd- 
éric? It seems to me clear that James, because his own aitti- 
tude toward this type was ambiguous, could not stand Flau- 
bert’s having settled Frédéric’s hash by setting him down to 
the debit side of civilization. But what is at the bottom of 
this difference of attitude between Flaubert and James? The 
point is that Flaubert is a European in the great European 
classic tradition treating the petty bourgeois of his time. 
The past of Europe is present to him; he recreates it in 
other books; it seems to him bolder, nobler, more colorful, 
in a grander style, than the France of Louis-Philippe. But 
James is that anomalous thing, an American. He is an Amer- 
ican who has spent much of his childhood and youth in 
Europe and who finally chooses to live in England; and he 
is imbued to a considerable extent with the European point 
of view. The monuments of feudal and ancient Europe, the 
duchesses and princes and princesses who seem to carry on 
the feudal tradition, are still capable of making modern 
life look to him dull, undistinguished and tame. But the 
American in the long run always insistently asserts himself. 
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After all, Frédéric and Madame Arnoux are the best people 
of Albany and Boston! He told a friend once of his indig- 
nation at an Englishwoman’s saying to him in connection 
with something: “That is true of the aristocracy, but in one’s 
own class it is quite different”. As an American, it had never 
occurred to him that he could be described as a middle-class 
person. When Edith Wharton accused him in his later years 
of no longer appreciating Flaubert and demanded of him 
why Emma Bovary was not so good a subject for a novel as 
Anna Karenina, he said: “‘Ah, but one paints the fierce pas- 
sions of a luxurious aristocracy, the other deals with the 
petty miseries of a little bourgeoise in a provincial town!” 
But if Emma Bovary is small potatoes, what about Daisy 
Miller? Why, Daisy Miller is an American girl! Emma 
Bovary has her debts and adulteries, but she is otherwise 
a conventional person, she remains in her place in the social 
scheme, even when she dreams of rising out of it: when she 
goes to visit the chateau, the sugar seems to her whiter and 
finer than elsewhere. Whereas Daisy Miller represents some- 
thing which has walked quite out of the frame of Europe. 
When it comes back to Europe again, it disregards the social 
scheme. Europe is too much for Daisy Miller: she catches 
cold in the Coliseum, where according to European conven- 
tions she oughtn’t to have been at that hour. But the great 
popularity of her story was certainly due to her creator’s 
having somehow conveyed the impression that her spirit went 
marching on. 

In Henry James’s mind, there disputed all his life the 
European and the American points of view; and their de- 
bate, I believe, is closely connected with his inability some- 
times to be clear as to what he thinks of a certain sort of 
person. It is quite mistaken to talk as if James had uprooted 
himself from America in order to live in England. He had 
travelled so much from his earliest years that he had never 
had any real roots anywhere. His father had himself been a 
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wandering intellectual, oscillating back and forth between 
the United States and Europe. And even in America, the 
Jameses oscillated back and forth between Boston and New 
York. They were not New Englanders but New Yorkers, and 
they had none of the tight local ties of New Englanders— 
they always came to Boston from a larger outside world and 
their attitude toward it was critical and objective. It was 
apparently partly the failure of The Bostonians which defi- 
nitely discouraged Henry James in his ambition of becoming 
the Americar’ Balzac. He was in London, and he found he 
liked living in London better than living in Boston or New 
York. His parents in the States had just died and his sister 
came over to join him. He made his headquarters in London 
and presently began writing about the English. 

In the novels of this period, The Bostonians, The Princess 
Casamassima, The Tragic Muse, he gives his clearest and 
most elaborate criticism of life. It is the only period in which 
his heroes and heroines are really up to anything in par- 
ticular, have professions, missions, practical aims. Politics 
figure more or less prominently in all of them. And these 
long novels are succeeded by a period of playwriting, which 
put James under a considerable strain. During these years, 
he seems to have been taxing his energies to their extreme 
creative limit. 

But his plays were not a success; and when he has re- 
covered from the disappointment of his failure, he is seen 
to have passed a kind of crisis. He has definitely entered a 
new phase of which the most obvious feature is a subsi- 
dence back into himself. His productions of this period— 
The Turn of the Screw, The Sacred Fount, What Maisie 
Knew, In the Cage—though originally undertaken as short 
stories, would almost invariably, through a sort of expansion 
of the gas of the psychological atmosphere, turn out to swell 
into small novels. The peculiar odor of this atmosphere be- 
comes for the first time noticeable; the style, as F. M. Ford 
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says, is for the first time distinctly gamey. And, what is 
most significant of all, the Jamesian central observer through 
whose intelligence the story is usually relayed to us, has 
undergone a strange diminution. This observer is no longer 
a compiete and interesting person more or less actively in- 
volved in the events, but a small child, a telegraph operator 
who lives vicariously through the senders of telegrams, a 
week-end guest who seems not to exist in any other capacity 
‘except that of a week-end guest and who lives vicariously 
through his fellow visitors. The lonely governess of The 
Turn of the Screw takes an active part in the proceedings, 
but in a left-handed and equivocal way. In general, the 
events and the other characters are more remote from the 
central observer and the observer has become simplified, 
even infantile. The people who surround him or her tend 
to take on the diabolic value of the specters of The Turn 
of the Screw, and this diabolic value is almost invariably 
connected with their concealed and only guessed-at sexual 
relations. The innocent Nanda Brookenham of The Awk- 
ward Age, a work of the same period and group (it comes 
between The Turn of the Screw and The Sacred Fount), has 
a whole host of creepy creatures around her. James is ceas- 
ing to sustain the objectivity which has kept the outlines of 
his stories pretty definite up through his middle novels: he 
has relapsed into a dreamy inner world, where values are 
often uncertain and where it is not even possible for him 
any longer to judge the effect of his stories on the audience. 
One is dismayed in reading his comments on The Awkward 
Age, to find how well satisfied he is with it, to realize that 
he is unaware of the elements in the book which, in spite of 
the technical virtuosity displayed in it, make it unpleasant 
and irritating. The central figure of The Sacred Fount may 
perhaps have been presented ironically; but James could 
never have known how we should feel about the gibbering 
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disembowelled crew who hover around one another with 
sordid shadowy designs in The Awkward Age. 


IV 


What happens after this, however, is interesting. In The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl, 
the psychological atmosphere thickens, fills up the stories 
with the Jamesian gas instead of with detail and background. 
The characters (though often apprehended as convincing per- 
sonal entities) are seen dimly through a phantasmagoria of 
dream-like metaphors and similes, which seem sometimes, 
as Rebecca West has remarked, more vivid and solid than 
the settings. 

But a positive element reappears. For years, James has 
been writing about the English; but now the Americans come 
back into the picture. The typical conflict in James’s fiction 
is between glamorous people who are also worldly and likely 
to be more or less wicked, and people of superior moral 
fastidiousness who are likely to be more or less homely and 
who in his early and latest periods are almost invariably 
Americans. In these three latest novels, the Americans score 
morally off an Italian prince, a charming French lady and a 
formidable group of middle-class English people. The Eng- 
lish particularly, in The Wings of the Dove, are shown in a 
disagreeable light as greedy, unscrupulous and preoccupied 
mainly with keeping up dreary social positions. And at this 
time James revisits America, writes The American Scene, 
returns to it in a novel, The Ivory Tower, left unfinished at 
his death. 

In his other unfinished novel, the fantasia called The 
Sense of the Past, he makes a young contemporary Amer- 
ican go back into eighteenth century England. Here the 
Jamesian ambiguity serves an admirable artistic purpose. Is 
it the English of the past who are the ghosts or is it the 
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American himself who is a dream?—will the moment come 
when they will vanish or will he himself cease to exist? 
And as before there is a question of James’s own asking at 
the bottom of the ambiguity: Which is real—America or 
Europe? It was, however, to be the American who was real. 

Yes, in spite of the popular assumption founded on his 
expatriation, it is America which gets the better of it in 
Henry James. In his shy circumlocutory way, he was genu- 
inely democratic. He could not escape from his feeling of 
solidarity with that crude and violent American world which 
he found himself so ill-fitted to cope with; and he was 
uncomfortable and unsatisfied all his life at his inability 
to get in closer touch with his fellow Americans. In a very 
curious late story called Fordham Castle, he tried to reach 
them at their ugliest and crudest—tried to establish some 
sort of relation with the America of Sinclair Lewis. He 
wanted, he said, to give some attention to the parents of the 
international Daisy Millers whose children had left them 
behind. And the terrible scene in the prison at the begin- 
ning of The Princess Casamassima, unique though it is in 
James, with its effect on the hero’s career, shows that James 
could understand the tragic contradictions inherent in mod- 
ern society. With James, except in his most morbid phases, 
the absurdities, the artificialities, the trivialities are all on 
the surface; beneath, the grasp on reality is firm, the in- 
telligence profound. Others have done the American charac- 
ter with greater brilliance or dramatic vitality; none has 
shown it so successfully as James has done in relation to 
the rest of the world. Narrowly specialized in certain ways 
though his Americans may seem to be, they stand as a record 
of significant realities. All that was human, magnanimous, 
reviving in the new American spirit as it was still preserved 
in Henry James’s time by the American leisure class is 
caught in the Milly Theales, the Lambert Strethers, the Adam 


Ververs of James’s latest novels; and also all that was frus- 
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trated, sterile, excessively refined, depressing—all that they 
had in common with Frédéric Moreau and with the daugh- 
ters of poor English parsons. There they are with their ideals 
and their blights. Milly Theale, for example, is one of the 
best pictures of a rich New Yorker in fiction: when we have 
forgotten the cloudy integument through which we have been 
obliged to divine her, we find that she remains in our mind 
as a personality independent of the novel, the kind of per- 
sonality, deeply felt, invested with poetic beauty and unmis- 
takably individualized, which only the creators of the first 
rank can give life to. 

You may reproach Henry James, as it seems to me mis- 
taken to do, with having neglected the industrial background 
behind them. You cannot say that he has not presented them 
at his best with the most precise and scrupulous truth. And 
the industrial background is there. Like sex, we never get 
very close to it; but its effects are a part of the picture. It 
is for those things of which that background has starved 
them that James’s Americans come to Europe and it is their 
inability to find in other societies something with which their 
own society has never supplied them that is at the bottom of 
their most poignant disappointments. James’s tone is more 
often old-maidish than his sense of reality is feeble. He was 
one of the coolest-headed of novelists, one of the least ca- 
pable of faking. And the very phases of ambiguity I have 
noted, blurring the focus of a mind of the first order, 
avow the dilemmas by which it is taxed, the maladies of 
which they are symptoms. 


The Drama in The Golden 
Bowl 


Francis Fergusson 


HENRY JAMES was wont to call himself a writer of ro- 
mances. The Romantic seems to have represented for. him 
originally a rejection of the United States he knew just after 
the Civil War, a society by all accounts engrossed in dema- 
goguery and money-getting, but permitting *o its women 
that genteel loop-hole of “Romance” through which James 
was able to make his escape. When he reached Paris the 
Romantic was the only alternative he could find to the Con- 
tinental Realism of the time, the effort of Flaubert and later 
of Ibsen, which he says was to “‘catch life in the fact”. Even 
his later books have for us I think a superficial tinge of 
Victorian sentimentality, the mark of his first impulse. But 
none of the contemporary conceptions of the Romantic em- 
bodied just what James was trying for, and he gradually came 
to define the term in his own way. In the Preface to The 
American he writes, ““The real represents to my perception 
the things one cannot possibly not know, sooner or later, 
in one way or another; it being but one of the accidents of 
our hampered state, and one of the incidents of their quality 
and number, that particular instances have not yet come our 
way. The Romantic stands, on the other hand, for the things 
that, with all the facilities in the world, all the wealth and 
all the wit and all the courage and all the adventure, we 
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never can directly know; the things that can reach us only 
through the beautiful circuit and subterfuge of our thought 
and desire.” The final stage of this development was reached 
when he wrote that novelists give us release from the actual 
by means of “another actual”: “Why, .. . is not in the 
least lighted by the plea of Romance. It depends on the quan- 
tity of nothing but Art.” It appears that the Romantic has 
here been broken up into two or three distinct ideas: Art, in 
the sense of craftsmanship; the work of art, and perhaps also 
the “other actual”: which the work of art imitates. At any 
rate it is clear that if the word was unsatisfactory for James 
it is even more so for us, his Romanticism being in its final 
form the very opposite of the trend we have been warned 
against. Mr Eliot calls James a metaphysical novelist, and so 
places him in better company. I think one can see now that 
even in his tricks of style and in the kind of metaphors he 
likes he is akin to Vaughn and Herbert. 

It was of course Europe that started James on his romantic 
way. But he soon distinguished the Europeans, and the 
Europe which every traveller sees, from what he learned 
through an experience of Europe. And when his own vision 
is fully developed he uses Europe quite craftily and with- 
out “illusion” to provide functional settings for his charac- 
ters’ growth in awareness: “Europe so constantly in requisi- 
tion as the more salient American stage or more effective 
repoussoir, and yet with any action on this scene depending 
on one of my outland characters.” 

This remark shows also how he had come to think of his 
art as drama. His conception of drama had suffered a growth 
and change like that of his conception of the Romantic. 
During two periods of his life he had designs on the stage 
itself, and made a minute study of the technique of the con- 
temporary playwrights, especially the French. He tackled 
the stage as he found it in England, went to rehearsals, jour- 
neyed to the Provinces for tryouts, bothered about actors 
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and producers, submitted to the whole hocus-pocus of put- 
ting on a show. But his conclusion, after a number of dis- 
appointments and a very little success, was that the lesson 
to be learned from the stage was a lesson in “throwing the 
cargo overboard to save the ship.” Meanwhile his sense of 
drama, painfully separated from his contemporary stage, 
was confirmed and clarified. When Ibsen reached London 
he could appreciate him as a fellow-craftsman without for 
a moment being deflected from his own course. In that he 
was and perhaps still is unique, at least in the English- 
speaking countries. On the other hand Browning entirely 
failed to take him by storm, and he has an excellent analysis 
of the drama in The Ring and the Book, wherein he con- 
cludes that the “mere massacre” at the end was a “lapse to 
passivity from the high plane.” 

In the group of novels which includes The Golden Bowl 
he proceeded to realize in a rather inappropriate medium 
the drama he had thus discovered. His Prefaces make this 
technical feat clear enough, but the relevant hints are widely 
scattered, and there is still room to try to focus them on The 
Golden Bowl, and in the process understand and _ place 
James’s drama a little. It is a drama without a stage and an 
ethical debate without abstract concepts, something very odd 
and worthy of study. 

“If the art of the drama, as a great French master of it 
has said, is above all the art of preparations, that is true 
only to a less extent of the art of the novel, and true exactly 
in the degree in which the art of the particular novel comes 
near that of the drama. The first half of a fiction insists ever 
on figuring to me as the stage or theatre for the second half.” 
The beginning of The Golden Bowl prepares the very wide 
stage: Empire, with connotations of rule and loot, is the key 
word. We feel la cour, Rome, l’empire, as in Bérénice, and 
also a more vast and jumbled empire as in Antony and Cleo- 
patra. As we see farther into this setting we see Empire as 
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English, as Italian or Roman, and soon the bright alkali 
desert of the Jamesian America takes its place, like North 
Africa, in the picture. This setting, like all good settings, has 
a life of its own and a part to play in the drama to come. 
But though it transcends geography and sociology in this 
way, it is all evoked by means of the visible London, which 
James accepted as a real centre. Unless you grant him that 
his book means nothing. That is why it is so hard for us to 
read him in this country. 

But most of James’s preparation consists in the introduc- 
tion of the various characters, and the prefiguring of the 
significance of each. “I never see the Jeading interest of any 
human hazard,” he says, “‘but in a consciousness (on the part 
of the moved and moving creature) subject to fine intensifi- 
cation and wide enlargement.” James chose the most promis- 
ing characters he could devise, and expanded them in scale; 
but it takes most of the two fat volumes to lead from what 
Adam Verver originally knew to the illumination James 
finally grants him—the step he did not have time to take 
on the stage. Besides, only a part of the intensification and 
enlargement that James intends is gained by the Ververs: 
conscious though they are, they are left groping at the end. 
No character, he explains, is to have a “usurping conscious- 
ness’, that would be to destroy the dramatic value and the 
objectivity of the action. The Prince, if there is to be any 
story, must know things the Ververs don’t, the Ververs 
must know things the Prince doesn’t, and the spectator, who 
sees through the eyes of all the actors, must know a little 
more than all of them. The spectator in fact will finally see 
the characters hierarchized according to their awareness of 
the metaphysical “setting”, and as the possibilities of this 
setting are explored the spectator is kept just far enough 
ahead of the actors to feel their discoveries as dramatic: 
surprising and right at once. 

Not that James’s preparation takes the form of psycho- 
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logical theorizing. On the rare occasions when explanation 
of this kind becomes necessary (like Mr Verver’s Sunday 
morning in the country) the method is to sum up everything 
in a living moment, the moment for instance when Mr Ver- 
ver and Maggie suddenly see what Mrs Rance is trying to 
do. You are asked to hold your breath through a long pa- 
renthesis and watch for the rewarding pop. The inner mono- 
logue of the Prince’s, with which the book opens, is as dra- 
matic as an Elizabethan soliloquy; we watch an action, the 
movement of the Prince’s soul back and forth between two 
poles. In short, the stage is set and the characters introduced 
by means of a series of lively and varied playlets. Behind 
them we see the main drama come to life, just as the gloire 
and worry of Empire emerges as the reality behind the visible 
London. Therefore the famous verbosity of The Golden Bowl 
is made necessary by the very fact that James insists always 
on presenting instead of explaining. If he will have drama 
whether or no, he must establish both theatre and stage, 
both the attitude of the audience to the story, and the minu- 
tiae of business and gesture, which take so much longer to 
describe than to act. On the two big scenes between Maggie 
and Charlotte we see him arranging the physical setting and 
the lighting, moving the two women about in their sinister 
rhythms, then dashing out front to be sure the audience 
knows how to watch and what to look for. So difficult it is 
to snare the subtle movements on which his hidden action 
moves. 

Those who object to James’s fondness for persnickerty 
“situations” tend to miss or reject his problem and to fail 
to see his method of dealing with it. They complain that 
people don’t attach such elaborate meanings to their social 
intercourse, or that if any ever did they were rare and 
futile creatures, probably members of a decadent class. 
James agreed on several occasions that his people were more 
‘“‘sware” than any he knew, and on the other hand he would 
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have confessed that his manner bore some relation to the 
manners of a certain class. It is a class which no one accepts 
now in just the way he did, and contemporary writers of 
comparable vision, if they go in for manner at all, are 
brief and apocalyptic where James was lengthy and polite. 
James developed a society manner into a kind of grand man- 
ner much as he developed a rich American girl into a large, 
sober, Bérénice-like stage queen. But he never lost sight of 
the distinction between the donné and what he could convey 
by it. He read that society like a book, for his strict educa- 
tion; moreover, it seems that by sticking through thick and 
thin, through neglect and solitude, to the path he had chosen, 
he managed to realize his art in a way that other Americans 
of the time failed to do. You cannot have an art-in-general, 
and James is one of the Americans who most successfully 
eludes the “Demon of the Absolute”. But the important point 
about his technique of situations is that it is based on a 
fundamental truth: people do find their way, when they find 
it at all, by fumbling about in immediate dealings with other 
people. 

It is through the successive illuminations of these play- 
lets, these groping and scrupulous situations, that we are led 
to see what is really happening. The main action is carried 
by Maggie Verver and her father, those over-delicate Amer- 
ican souls who have at the beginning “the superstition of not 
hurting”; have “others on their minds”. “I don’t think we 
lead, as regards other people, any life at all,” says Maggie 
when she begins to understand herself; “Free as air—great 
if we act on it. Not if we don’t.” The spirit had grown 
sleepy and squeamish through starvation and acedia, an ex- 
cellent picture of a familiar plight. But the drama which 
follows is grandiose: the spirit coming to life through real- 
izing the possibilities Europe reveals; seeing its nourish- 
ment and deciding to take the responsibility for getting it: 
acknowledging evil and trying to deal with it; coming down 
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to earth from the distractions and abstractions of money— 
you may say the belated but for once triumphant American 
variation on the Empire theme, the setting explored and real- 
ized at last. 

This interpretation however is not meant to exhaust the 
meanings which may be read into The Golden Bowl. If you 
accept James’s “other actual” at all you will neither reduce 
his book to simple allegory nor deviate, like his recent critics 
in this country, into psychological, economic or sociological 
explanations which do not explain. You cannot summarize 
the book any more than you can formulate the significance of 
the Bowl itself in the story. You can see that the Bowl plays its 
part in the plot; it is a piece of loot-of-empire influencing the 
different characters in different ways. To rationalize it more 
than this would be to try to do what James, for his reasons, 
carefully refrained from doing. Such pains taken to establish 
his fertile mystery, he is not going to betray it at the end. 

We must simply admit, I think, that James saw things 
in his own way, and perhaps saw things which nobody else 
had seen. If he didn’t understand the Ververs so well you 
might say he was like one of the gloomy Adamses: cosmo- 
politan, stoic, tough, and worldly; yet cut off by pride or 
fear from all emotional exchange. But the Ververs are not 
from New England, they are stiffened by no sectarianisms, 
stimulated by no Boston-Tea-Party revolutionary tradition. 
Creeping softly out of the Middle West, Maggie a Roman 
Catholic, they are at the beginning lost and willing to learn; 
they then find some devotion, some release, and some illumi- 
nation of a kind that was denied to old-style New Eng- 
landers. Like the Ververs James was willing to learn. And 
he made his own discovery and application of the classic 
identification of knowledge and virtue: “Tell me what the 
artist is, and I will tell you of what he has been conscious. 
Thereby I shall express to you at once his boundless free- 
dom and his moral reference.” 


Two Unpublished Letters" 


Henry James to William Heinemann 


34 De Vere Gardens, W. 
November 2nd, 1894 


My dear Heinemann 

I ought already to have written to thank you for your grace- 
ful kindness in sending me Wm. Archer’s translation of 
Hauptmann’s Hanelle. I had already read the thing in French 
and I have read it again with help derived from Archer’s inter- 
esting preface. I find in it a great deal of beauty and pathos, 
though I am not sure that I should call it artistically a success 
—or rather I am not sure that one can say it is, without seeing 
it represented—for to representation it is absolutely addressed. 
At the same time representation, in such a case, becomes a tre- 
mendously difficult matter and may easily wreck the effect it is 
intended to ensure. The criticism I should make of the thing is 
that the human, the tragic, the touching side is too meagrely 
treated and the fantasmagoria is at once too copious (in pro- 
portion) and too confused. But it is a very exquisite attempt. 
I should hate, however, to see it in the Strand—the Strand wd. 
utterly befoul it—and there is indeed “irreverence” in that 
idea. It is wholly (the little play) Germanic. Thanks mean- 
while for this sign of friendly remembrance. I never see you 


*In the possession of Mrs. H. T. Curtiss, by whose permission, and the 
permission of the James Estate, they are here printed. 
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save when I partake of your gorgeous hospitality. J am neither 
hospitable nor gorgeous, and I don’t like to blunder into Brad- 
ford St. at your working hours. But I hope we shall soon meet. 
I needn’t hope that all is well with you—for I see that every- 
thing you touch turns into gold. It makes one want to be touched 
—but one is, I fear, past saving. I hope you have good news 
of your mother and sister. The Dresden pilgrimage has be- 
come as romantic to me as a fairy tale. Believe me, my dear 
Heinemann, yours most truly, 
Henry JAMES 

This letter is part of a free correspondence between Henry James 
and William Heinemann during the early Ibsen years in London— 
the years of the “Archer translations.” It is of the same month and 


year as the four letters addressed to Heinemann on Little Eyolf, pub- 
lished in 1923 under the title of A Most Unholy Trade. 


Henry James to Richard Watson Gilder 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
October 28th. 


My dear Gilder. 

I fear I have been very late about Daumier; but there have 
been really extenuating circumstances—very much so. I can’t 
go into them all now (they are connected with a vain attempt 
I made early last summer to go over to Paris on purpose to see 
a certain exhibition de la caricature moderne in which he was 
represented—and with the humiliation and discouragement 
of my failure, owing to inability to leave London;) but will 
content myself with declaring that I will surely send you my 
article as soon after I get back to London as possible. I am 
abroad for a couple of months—but nearly half that time has 
elapsed. The true acct. of the exhibition above mentioned ap- 
pears to be that it was not indispensable to have seen it— 
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Daumier being poorly represented—and that I can write my 
few pages quite as well with the aid of the material I can put 
my hand on in London. I will do so at the earliest day and am 
meanwhile ever yours 

Henry JAMES 
R. W. Gilder Esq. 


The year in which this letter was written is undoubtedly 1888. On 
October 29, 1888, Henry James wrote to his brother William from 
the Hotel de l’Ecu, Geneva, where he seems to have been for “16 
days,” having conceived the notion, “about October 10,” of leaving 
London. In “three or four days” he was going to Paris “for about 
three weeks—and back to London after that,” to be very busy with 
“the long thing I am doing for the Aélantic’”—The Tragic Muse. 
“Daumier, Caricaturist,” appeared in the Century, January, 1890. 
As “Honoré Daumier” it was later included in Picture and Text 
(1893). 

In his Adventures of an Illustrator (1925), Joseph Pennell fixes 
the approximate date on which James seems to have been working 
on the Daumier article, as a “hot” day in 1889, when he went to 34 
De Vere Gardens for luncheon. “It was hot when I got there,” he 
says, “and James was standing at a high writing desk in a dark room, 
in a red undershirt which was not exactly the usual idea of him. He 
told me he was setting Daumier in his place in the Art World by an 
article and I with one of those inspired bursts of cheek which come 
to me sometimes, told him that he was not able to do so. He was 
somewhat surprised. I do not think the lunch was a success and I do 
not know whether the article ever appeared. But I do know that no 
author who is not an artist has any right to discuss the Fine Arts 
any more than an artist who cannot write should criticise literature.” 


The School of Experience 
in the Early Novels 


Stephen Spender 


SOME writers, as they develop, move from what is observed, 
to what they invent. Others, by an inverse process, begin with 
romantic inventions and end with observation. 

For instance Goethe is a writer who began with romantic 
invention, and who at the end of his life, in such poetry as the 
West-Oestlicher Divan, revealed his sense of the immediate 
reality of the outer world around him. Yeats is another artist 
who has moved from the romantic inventiveness of his youth 
to the acute human observation of his old age. Shakespeare 
is an example of the opposite process. His early plays, and 
especially the historical plays, are full of direct observation 
which is drawn from life: his later plays are more removed 
from immediate contact with the outer world of his contem- 
poraries. At the end of his life, in his very last work, D. H. 
Lawrence broke away from direct observation and invented 
stories which are really fables. Eliot and Joyce are further 
examples. Henry James also went through the school of ob- 
servation when he was a young man, and found himself more 
and more free to invent as he grew older. 

I suggest that at some time in his life an artist has got to 
come to grips with the objective, factual life around him. He 
cannot spin indefinitely from himself unless he learns to 
strengthen his position by the use of symbols which repre- 
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sent reality to his contemporaries. If he does not learn this 
lesson, he ceases to be an artist, or he dies, like Keats and 
Shelley. 

What is interesting is that if the artist moves from roman- 
tic inventiveness to observation of outer reality, the romantic’ 
symbols of his first period will be used as symbols for the 
newly discovered reality. If he begins with observation, frag- 
ments of what is observed will be used as symbols for the 
invention of the inner life. 

Thus James’s later books, even where they are least realis- 
tic in their content, are islanded with imagery which is 
derived from realistic observation; just as dreams expressing 
the desires forbidden to our waking thought, figure those 
desires with pictures of what is actual to us. For example, in 
The Golden Bowl, to Miss Rebecca West’s great distress, the 
relationships between Charlotte and the prince, is in Maggie’s 
thoughts “like some wonderful, beautiful, but outlandish 
pagoda, a structure plated with hard, bright porcelain, col- 
oured and figured and adorned, at the overcharging eaves, 
with silver bells that tinkled ever so charmingly, when stirred 
by chance airs.” This realistic picture of a collector’s piece 
in her father’s house has become to Maggie a symbol of part 
of her inner life. 

Thus James’s early works form a full museum of objects 
which were at first observed and which were later in his work 
used as symbols for describing states of mind in his charac- 
ters. 

James was impressed by the traditions and display which 
even today still impress intelligent sensitive Americans com- 
ing to Europe and dying for a breath of “culture.” 

Parts of Roderick Hudson read like a tourist guide to 
Rome. The American often reads like a guide through a 
forest of French family trees. 

From the moment Henry James set out seriously to observe 
and describe Europe, it therefore became almost certain that 
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the most important symbols of his work would be derived 
from the impressions produced on him by families of an- 
cient lineage, the survivals of a great artistic tradition, and 
the leisure and richly displayed self-expression of wealthy 
people. It is hardly likely that, coming as he did, from a 
young country, he would be impressed by the adventurous- 
ness in politics or in business of people with new and fertile 
ideas; or that he would be shocked by the misfortunes of 
tramps. The misery of the poor and struggling served only 
as a stage background to the magnificent scenery and dra- 
matic figures which immediately caught his eye. 

His view is therefore limited. He restores the lack of bal- 
ance in his picture by setting right in the foreground of his 
early work the cause of the limitation—the American 
traveller. Until he had completely mastered his material, he 
made the central theme of his early novels the International 
Situation. 

Although James’s earlier books are much fuller of de- 
scription and reportage than his later books, their angle of 
vision is just as limited. As an artist, James came to realize 
the advantage of the simplest and most limited use of his 
thematic material: the advantage of the simplest and most 
limited theme is that it is capable of endless development and 
complicated variation. In James’s later work the naturalistic 
passages, which consisted in effect, of sameness and repeti- 
tion, were dropped, and the theme was developed and made 
intricate. 

In the early books it is possible to see through the fagade 
of descriptive writing and observation to the theme of Inter- 
national Situation which was the first step in his development, 
and also to motifs which were to be developed into the theme 
of the later novels. 

Roderick Hudson is the story of a young American sculp- 
tor who is taken from his home in Boston by a rich young 
man called Rowland Mallet who hopes that the influence of 
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European art will give the fullest release to his genius. The 
experiment ends disastrously: the effect of Europe on Rod- 
erick is to destroy his creative gift and to reveal his charac- 
ter as weak, egoistic and irresponsible. 

The relationship between Rowland and Roderick provides 
the book’s greatest interest. It is the relationship of the pro- 
tector and the protégé which recurs often in James, and it is 
also the relationship between a person who is an artist in his 
work and the person who is an artist in life. If we view Row- 
land and Roderick as a split personality, we have indeed a 
portrait of an aspect of James himself: because James com- 
bined in himself the person who, like Rowland, was the 
spectator at the edge of life, always refusing to enter into 
it: and the sculptural artist who Roderick might have been. 
Roderick is a projection of James’s worst fears about his own 
future as an artist. James shows quite clearly in this book 
that he is on the side of Rowland, who does not participate 
in life, and that he considers him even to be the better artist. 

“Without flattering myself,” writes Rowland, “I may say 
that I’m cursed with sympathy—I mean as an active faculty, 
the last of fond follies, the last of my own.” “Sympathy as 
an active faculty”’ is the inspiration of most of James’s work. 
Where his scientific impartiality prevents him from revealing 
any attitude to his characters, he will flood them with doses 
of sympathy. We pour endless sympathy over Maggie in 
The Golden Bowl, over Milly in The Wings of the Dove. 

Another effect of James’s so definitely siding with Row- 
land is that the spectator, the person who does not participate, 
the often feminine presence of a second Henry James is pro- 
jected into most of his novels. In Roderick Hudson there is 
a cousin of Rowland called Cecilia to whom Rowland writes. 
So that Rowland has his own sympathetic spectre—his other 
Rowland—whose only business in life is to watch his affairs. 
A similar role is played by Mrs. Tristram in The American, 
by Maria Gostrey in The Ambassadors, by Mrs. Assingham 
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in The Golden Bowl, to mention only a few names: the list is 
indeed formidable. These characters are all really versions 
of Rowland; they all listen and talk and do not act, and they 
all represent, in his most feminine aspect, Henry James him- 
self. 

James lived the life of one of his Rowland’s or Mrs. Tris- 
tram’s. Until middle age, he travelled in Europe, living 
longest in England and Italy: such a life of leisured and 
comfortable journeys to frequented and beautiful cities or 
parts of the country is, in the majority of cases, the most 
uneventful life our society has to offer: if it provides excite- 
ment, it provides excitement with the least possible amount 
of friction. Shortly after he was fifty, at Rye, he “settled 
down”: which is the phrase we use of ships when they are 
about slowly to sink. He was always comfortably off. At one 
time he supplemented his income with a certain amount of 
literary journalism which he wrote for high class American 
periodicals. In politics, he was a Liberal of the most re- 
spectable brand. He stayed in country houses, went to dinner 
parties, and entertained his friends. 

The personal conflict to be detected in all James’s work, is 
a conflict between the desire to plunge too deeply into experi- 
ence, and the prudent resolution (leading eventually to. a 
certain prudishness), to remain a spectator. In two of his 
early stories, The Passionate Pilgrim, and The Madonna of 
the Future, the overwhelming effect of Europe on American 
travellers is described. In both stories the creative activity 
of their heroes is reduced to torpor by the intoxication of the 
tradition that they seek too avidly to make part of themselves. 

The problem that faced James was to absorb the tradition 
of Europe and the tradition of English and French literature, 
without becoming lost in it. There was a choice for him be- 
tween two kinds of isolation: the isolation of a person who 
is so deeply involved in experiencing the sensations of a 
world that is foreign to him, that he fails strikingly to affirm 
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himself as a part of its unity: that was the isolation of Rod- 
erick Hudson. “The great and characteristic point with him 
was the perfect separateness of his sensibility. He never 
saw himself as a part of a whole; only as the clear cut, 
sharp edged, isolated individual, rejoicing or raging as the 
case might be, but needing in any case absolutely to affirm 
himself.” 

The alternative, which James chose, was to be isolated in 
the manner of absolutely refusing to be an actor in the play 
which so impressed him. His belief was that by understand- 
ing he might see himself as “part of a whole’. For the pur- 
pose of understanding he was armed, not with his brother 
William’s power of analysis, but with his own creative gift, 
and with “sympathy as an active faculty”. His particular 
failure, as interesting as the tragedy of any of his characters, 
was that the exercise of the creative gift became an end in 
itself, unrelated to experience. 

Roderick Hudson is full of phrases which were to become 
the motifs of James’s later work. 

In his early work he was fascinated by the artistic tem- 
perament: at a later period he wrote stories about the prob- 
lems connected with the creation of literature: what he was 
always really aiming at was to portray characters who were 
artists in life. 

Rowland, in Roderick Hudson, is not in any sense an art- 
ist. His attitude to Roderick is, though, exactly the attitude of 
an art-critic to a picture: he is a sort of art-critic of life. 
There is a sudden exclamation from another character, Chris- 
tina, the exotically attractive temptress of Roderick, which 
explains very clearly what was already James’s artistic aim 
in creating character. 

“What then have you dreamed of?” (asks Roderick). 

“‘A man whom I can have the luxury of respecting!” cried 
the girl with a sudden flame. “A man whom I can admire 
enough to make me know I am doing it. I meet one, as I’ve 
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met more than one before, whom I fondly believe to be cast 
in a bigger mould than most of the vulgar human breed— 
to be large in character, great in talent, strong in will. In 
such a man as that, I say, one’s weary imagination at last 
may rest; or may wander if it will, but with the sense of 
coming home again a greater adventure than any other.” 

Strether, in The Ambassadors, is a character answering to 
Christina’s description. But the characters in whom the im- 
agination may most freely rest and wander are the women 
of the later novels, such as Maggie Verver and Millie in 
The Wings of the Dove. 

There are also flickers of what James would call “a fine 
moral agitation”: an interest in the complexity of social life, 
the light and shadow on its surface. “Very odd, you may 
say that at this time of day Roland should still be brooding 
over a girl of no brilliancy, of whom he had a bare glimpse 
two years before; very odd that an impression should have 
fixed itself so sharply under so few applications of the dye. 
It is of the very nature of such impressions, however, to 
show a total never presented by the mere sum of their con- 
stituent parts.” The last sentence has an air of self-importance 
and of irrelevance to Roderick Hudson: where it is relevant 
is to James’s later heroes, who are doomed for ever to be 
reckoning up such “sums”. 

All that Roderick Hudson represented, the element of vio- 
lence in James’s work, was a hard ghost to lay. We have to 
reckon with the fact that, as always with great aestheticians, 
there is a certain vulgarity in James’s work, and this vulgar- 
ity found its expression in violence. It is vulgarity of a kind 
that we would never find in the work of coarser writers like 
Fielding, Smollett, or Lawrence, but which we always are 
conscious of in writers like Flaubert, or Jane Austin, or 
Wilde. The classic example of such vulgarity is The Picture 
of Dorian Grey. 

I do not think, as has often been maintained, that James 
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is vulgar because he was a snob. He understood that very 
small section of European society which so interested him, 
far too well to be able to write any account of it which was 
not, in effect, a crushing indictment. One needs only to com- 
pare his attitude to the aristocracy or to institutions with 
that of Oscar Wilde, or, in our own times, to T. S. Eliot, to 
realize this. He may have been “knocked off his perch” by 
the drawing rooms of the aristocracy, but he nevertheless saw 
the crack in The Golden Bowl, and, indeed, smashed the 
Golden Bowl. Not only does a story like The Spoils of Poyn- 
ton show this, but in his letters he is explicit. Writing to 
C. E. Norton in 1886, he says: “The position of that body” 
(he is referring to the English upper class) “seems to me 
to be in many ways very much the same rotten and collapsi- 
ble one as that of the French aristocracy before the revolu- 
tion—minus cleverness and conversation: or perhaps it’s 
more like the heavy, congested and depraved Roman world 
upon which the barbarians came down.” When the war came, 
it is true that James adopted the conventional trumpet-note, 
which blew so grandly from most writers of that time. But, 
unless one is Mr. Percy Lubbock and commissioned to be 
the official editor of the letters, one hears between the lines 
another, and to my mind a more dignified and suitable note: 
the rustle and shiver of a wabbling blanc-mange. There seems 
to me to be the realization of a certain consistency in the 
development of the war in these lines: “The plunge of civi- 
lisation into this abyss of blood and darkness by the wanton 
feat of these two aristocrats is a thing that so gives away 
the whole long age during which we have supposed the world 
to be, with whatever abatement, gradually bettering, that to 
have to take it all now for what the treacherous years were 
all the while really making for and meaning is too tragic 
for any words.” 

The vulgarity of Henry James is not explained by his 
superficial snobbishness or by any fundamental failing of 
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his political or social sense. The key to it is his attitude to 
the body and to the sexual act. It is not that he ignores the 
sexual act; on the contrary it plays a very important part in 
many of his novels. The Ambassadors and The Golden Bowl, 
which are his most important books, are novels about sexual 
subjects. The vulgarity consists in the sexual act being re- 
ferred to only as the merest formality. 

Madame de Mauves is the story of an extremely idealistic 
American woman whose romantic ambition is to be married 
into an old French family. She marries an aristocratic 
Frenchman, and then discovers that he is an egoist and a cad. 
A young American man who visits her comes to realize the 
extent of her unhappiness: her husband who is “carrying 
on” with a Frenchwoman, cynically proposes to the young 
American that he should sleep with Madame de Mauves. But 
Madame de Mauves is faithful to her idealism even where 
its practice has betrayed her. She sends him away. He hears 
some years later that she also discovered the infidelity of 
her husband, who repented and fell deeply in love with her: 
but her repulsion was such that finally he shot himself. 

_ Apart from the absurdity of its ending, this story is mov- 
ing and beautiful. Its weakness is caused by what I think 
to be the vulgarity of James’s mind. Not only is Madame de 
Mauves rightly portrayed as being extremely cold, but her 
American admirer appears to be several degrees colder. 
When the suggestion has been implied, rather than made, 
that Madame de Mauves should become his mistress, we are 
told that “He was conscious of no distinct desire to ‘make 
love’ to her; if he could have uttered the essence of his long- 
ing he would have said that he wished her to remember that 
in a world coloured grey to her vision by the sense of her 
mistake there was one vividly honest man.” The sense of this 
is sympathetic, if it means that he wished to conform to her 
wishes to be respectable. But it is worth noting that the very 
idea of making love has been put in inverted commas, as 
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though it were somehow ridiculous and vulgar. Monsieur de 
Mauves’ behaviour is, of course, objectionable, but as we 
read on we begin to wonder whether the horror with which 
the young American seems to regard the whole topic of physi- 
cal love, is not even more repulsive. We do not feel that his 
respectability is due to any moral restraint; it is simply the 
horror at imposing any vulgarity on Madame de Mauves. 
Further, we find that the very thought of a possible “happy 
ending” to the story in which Madame de Mauves and her 
lover enjoy each other is rather disgusting. In fact, although 
James’s characters are full of moral passion, and certainly 
of a passionate regard for each other, his lovers are not 
lovers. Wherever physical love is described it is described in 
a debased form, as when Amerigo deliberately makes use of 
his physical attractiveness to subdue Maggie’s doubts of his 
passion for her. Or throughout What Maisie Knew. Or when, 
in The Wings of the Dove, at Venice, Densher demands that 
Kate Croy should yield herself to him, as the fruit of their 
horrible intrigue. Wherever James approaches the physical 
side of life he seems to draw on his gloves, and his nouns 
draw on their inverted commas. When his subject is sex he 
sheers away from it by reducing it to a formality, and if one 
tries to imagine his characters physically, one feels that one 
is lifting a veil which conceals something disgusting. 

This vulgarity is the tastelessness of what is artificial when 
it is compared with what is natural. The most obvious symp- 
tom of it is James’s occasional indulgence in the purely melo- 
dramatic, which, especially in his early books, strikes such 
a surprisingly false note, until, in The Spoils of Poynton, by 
an astonishing tour de force, he succeeds in making a work 
of art out of a series of violent episodes. 

In the ten years preceding the publication of Roderick 
Hudson, his work was at its most melodramatic. There is a 
full description of the stories he published at this period, in 
Mr. Beach’s The Method of Henry James, published by the 
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Yale University Press. Most of these stories seem to have 
been extremely violent and melodramatic. Mr. Beach writes 
of one of them, called De Grey: a Romance:—“Feeling and 
expression are always in the superlative degree. The hero 
‘cries out in an ecstasy of belief and joy’. The heroine ‘turns 
deadly pale’. People rush madly, precipitately—and more 
than once. Piercing shrieks resound through the house. A 
face ‘gleams through the darkness like a mask of reproach, 
white with the phosphorescent dews of death.” Henry James 
was twenty-five years old when he wrote this story, so it can- 
not be regarded as the outpouring of an adolescent. 

The American, which was published in 1887, a year after 
Roderick Hudson, is a mature work, but it is Elizabethan in 
its mechanism. It is a story of a middle-aged but vigorous 
self-made American who travels to Europe, and in Paris 
tries to make a big marriage with the daughter of a very 
great and old French family: with her he eventually and 
rather incidently falls in love. The family, tempted by his 
money, first of all accept him, and then turn him down. The 
daughter, who loves him, submits to the family, but refuses 
to marry anyone else and buries herself in a convent. 

The thin thread that gives the book its continuity and much 
of its excellence, is (as James explains in the preface to the 
complete edition), the character of Newman, the American. 
In the violence of his disappointment he intrudes upon a fam- 
ily secret. He comes into possession of a paper written by 
his fiancé’s father on his death-bed, proving that he was killed 
by her mother. Newman has his opportunity of revenge. He 
toys with the luxuriant idea of exposing the whole antique 
twelfth century family. But eventually (this is the rather 
adolescent conception that struck Henry James while he was 
seated in an American horse-car) he burns the paper and 
goes back to America. 

Newman is certainly a grand figure, but most of the other 
characters in the book are curiously ineffective. Valentin, 
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the attractive younger son of the aristocratic family, is an 
exception. He is a far livelier figure than his sister, and his 
relationship with Newman is far more convincing and more 
passionate than Newman’s relationship with his sister. In the 
same way, in Roderick Hudson, the relationship between 
Rowland and Roderick is far realer to us than the relation- 
ship of either with their girl friends. Moreover the women 
in James’s early books are far too conscientiously drawn, 
when compared with his men, who seem more natural. That 
James was to some extent conscious of this deliberation is 
shown in both the title and the whole manner of The Por- 
trait of a Lady. A third of this book is taken up with brush 
work which has nothing to do with the story, but much to do 
with James’s determination that he would really present 
Isobel Archer to us. 

James was, it seems, largely unconscious of his own psy- 
chology, and anxious to suppress the gift that enabled him 
to describe so well a passionate relationship between men. 
This explains the idealized characters of his heroines in the 
later books, and it may also, to a large extent, explain his 
anxiety to withdraw from life. 

Apart from the character of Newman, The American is 
made memorable by certain very dramatic scenes, and by 
flashes of profound psychological observation. It is this psy- 
chological insight which makes the total effect of the decrepit, 
proud, destructive old family, far more real than the char- 
acters of any of its members. The Marquise de Bellegarde 
attempts to kill her husband by not giving him the dose of 
medicine which will revive him when he has a stroke. He 
faints, but he recovers. When he is better, but still very weak, 
she comes back into the room: 

“She came up to the bed and put in her head between me 
and the Count. The Marquis saw her and gave a sound like 
the wail of a lost soul. He said something we couldn’t under- 
stand and then a convulsion seemed to take him. . . . The 
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Marquis was stone dead . . . the sight of her had done for 
him.” 

The way in which this is realized is rather absurd, but 
the underlying meaning is not at all absurd. The great fam- 
ily, European Aristocracy, Versailles peopled with ghosts, 
seem purely destructive to the hearty, healthy intruder, who 
is made to see himself as a barbarian. The family speaks the 
language of death. It repels the inflow of new life, and it even 
suicidally refuses the money which might revive its splen- 
dour. 

All the family are dead, or ghosts. The Marquise destroys 
her husband’s life and the happiness of her daughter. The 
attractive but purposeless younger son is killed in a farcical, 
anachronistic duel. The daughter, because she attempts to 
escape from her death at home, is self-condemned to a living 
tomb: for that is Newman’s vision of a Carmelite convent. 
The remaining members of the family are living corpses. 

In Roderick Hudson, Roderick comes to Europe and dies 
because he is completely inoculated of all the things that 
make life worth living for him. In The American Europe 
resists the invader, and he returns to America, having wit- 
nessed the suicide of a great family. In The Portrait of a 
Lady, the American, Caspar Goodwood, with all his crude 
virtue, fails to recapture Isobel from Osmond, who repre- 
sents another and shallower aspect of the complexity of 
Europe. 

The death theme in Henry James’s work has a significance 
which is far greater than that of the International Situation. 
It extends far beyond his early work, and far beyond him 
altogether into a great mass of modern imaginative litera- 
ture. The development of a psychological attitude, especially 
that of D. H. Lawrence, is implicit in the little scene in The 
American, in which the Marquise de Bellegarde, by an act of 
the will, kills her husband. The overdeveloped, destructive, 
perverse, egoistic will is the instrument which destroys the 
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Bellegarde family: which prevents them from living with an 
instinctive pleasure in the new forms of life which develop 
around and outside them. 

At the beginning of The American there is a curious pas- 
sage in which Newman describes how he came to throw up 
his chance of making more money in America, and to decide 
on his travels: 

“The idea of not coming by that half million in that par- 
ticular way, of letting utterly slide and scuttle and never 
hearing of it again, became the one thing to save my life from 
a sudden danger. And all this took place quite independently 
of my will, and I sat watching it as if it were a play at a 
theatre. I could feel it going on inside me. You may depend 
upon it that there are things going on inside us that we know 
nothing about.” 

So that the vitality of Newman is of a kind which is op- 
posed to the will power which makes the Bellegarde family 
so hang on to every shred of their decayed grandeur, and 
which, in his different circumstances, could have established 
Newman as a completely tenacious, self-made man. 

Newman is alive and solidly real because he is not com- 
pletely either made or on the make: he is aware of and to 
some extent guided by the movements of an energy within 
himself which is larger than his conscious egoistic will. He 
is, in an almost crude sense, a worshipper of life. Although 
he is not cultured he has taste and a high standard of social 
behaviour: he is incapable of the murderous tastelessness of 
the Bellegardes, because he is innocent, and therefore his 
natural humanity is incapable of such tastelessness. The old 
English nurse and caretaker of the family like him, as she 
would like a child. In the final issue he is always capable of 
falling back on the illumination of that “idea” which saved 
him from the extra half million, and which set him wander- 
ing in the galleries of the Louvre. He is, in fact, a roman- 
tically conceived figure, like Rousseau’s savage. He is as 
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sharply contrasted with the figures of the Bellegarde family, 
as is broad daylight with the crannies of the night. 

Christina Light of Roderick Hudson marries a prince and 
becomes the Princess Casamassima in the book which is named 
after her. She continues her career of charm and destruc- 
tion, and in this book the person whom she becomes involved 
in destroying is a young man called Hyacinth, who is the 
illegitimate son of an Earl by a prostitute, and who is brought 
up by a seamstress. 

James explains in his introduction how he came to write 
this book partly because he was not satisfied with his treat- 
ment of Christina in the earlier novel, and partly as the result 
of “the habit and interest of walking the streets” in London. 
The conjunction of Christina with the “great grey Babylon”, 
results in a brilliant and sensational book which is more in 
the English tradition of Dickens and Thackeray than any- 
thing else he ever wrote. 

The moving and realistic description of the life of Miss 
Pynsent, the seamstress, and her charge; of their visit to the 
prison where Hyacinth’s mother lies dying; of the people 
who surround them; of Mr. Vetch, the old violinist; and 
lastly of the young revolutionaries whom Hyacinth joins: 
all these things lead one to believe that James is really at- 
tempting to give a picture of the whole London scene. But 
when we meet Lady Aurora, the delightfully typical socialist 
aristocrat who devotes her life to working, in a crazy way, 
amongst the poor, and then the Prince and Princess, we real- 
ize that we are only looking at the same aristocratic setting 
from behind the wings. 

Yet the observation of political types in this book is really 
remarkable and curiously undated. Hyacinth, with his strong 
leaning towards the upper classes, and yet his feeling that he 
is somehow committed to the cause of the workers, might to- 
day have become a socialist Prime Minister: a Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who, at the height of his power, would dismay his 
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followers by going over to the other side and becoming the 
most frequent of visitors at large country houses and of din- 
ners at Buckingham Palace. 

Paul Mumiment, Hyacinth’s friend, is a true revolutionary 
type. He has the egoism, the sense of self-preservation, the 
cynicism, of a person who identifies himself so completely 
with a cause, that he goes through life objectively guarding 
himself from all approach, as one might preserve for the 
supreme eventuality a very intricate and valuable torpedo. 
Paul certainly seems to betray Hyacinth and to become him- 
self a captive of the Princess Cassassima: yet one has a feel- 
ing that he withheld in himself a final reserve of revolution- 
ary interest. 

Another character, the Cockney girl, Millicent Henning is 
the most sensual of James’s people. She is a thorough Lon- 
doner and yet she has the physical vigour of an Italian woman, 
and she moves through the book with a fine freedom of 
speech and gesture. 

In fact, James went further in the way of observation in 
this book than in all the others. He painted in for once the 
whole background of the International Scene. After this, he 
certainly recorded new types, and new phases of society, 
such as that represented by Gabriel Nash in the Tragic Muse. 
But these were, after all, only new manifestations of the 
small social world which so absorbed him. Even his stories 
about childhood are only new ways of holding up the mirror 
to society: in this sense, there is something particularly ob- 
scene about What Masie Knew, in which a small girl is, in a 
rather admiring way, exhibited as prying into the sexual lives 
of her very promiscuous elders. For what else does the sub- 
ject amount to, unless'we are entirely absorbed by the beauti- 
ful surface of James’s art? 

The theme of The Princess Cassassima is essentially the 
same as that of The American and Roderick Hudson. It is 
the death of a society. Here indeed it is seen in an inclusive 
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form, for not only is the society which the Princess forsakes 
in her search for life implicitly decadent, but the revolution- 
aries themselves are suicidal. The intrigue in which Hyacinth 
finds himself caught is a pointless assassination. He himself 
is an extremely feeble revolutionary and his existence as a 
bastard is a contradiction in terms of class. The friend on 
whom he relies goes over to the other side, or, at any rate, 
betrays him. 

In these novels of James’s first period, we see him at work 
observing European society and we are able to read into his 
conclusions. After this period, the retreat of his work into a 
world of inner experience, expressed in the objective imagery 
derived from the first novels, begins. 


Henry James and the 
Almighty Dollar 


Newton Arvin 


IT WAS the year of the Trafalgar Square riots in London 
—and of the Haymarket tragedy in Chicago—it was the por- 
tentous year 1886 when The Princess Casamassima ap- 
peared. The heroine of that book makes some remarks to 
her young friend, Hyacinth Robinson, the little socialist 
book-binder, which bear a closer relation to such events 
than the remarks of Henry James’s heroines are generally 
reputed to do. She is speaking of English “society”. “It is 
the old régime again,” says the Princess, “the rottenness and 
extravagance, bristling with every iniquity and every abuse, 
over which the French Revolution passed like a whirlwind; 
or perhaps even more a reproduction of Roman society in 
its decadence, gouty, apoplectic, depraved, gorged and 
clogged with wealth and. spoils, selfishness and scepticism, 
and waiting for the onset of the barbarians. You and I,” she 
adds, “are the barbarians, you know’—for the Princess is 
a still more vehement radical than Hyacinth. 

She is far enough, moreover, from being an idealized 
character to keep us—even if there were no other deterrents 
—from attributing to her author personally all the senti- 
ments she expresses. Yet it happens that this particular 
speech was echoed, late in the year, in a letter from James 
to Charles Eliot Norton, 4 propos of some scandalous di- 
vorce case that was at that moment bringing to light some 
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aspects of the life of the English upper class. “The condi- 
tion of that body,” wrote the one Anglophile to the other, 
“seems to me to be in many ways very much the same rot- 
ten and collapsible one as that of the French aristocracy 
before the revolution—minus cleverness and conversation; 
or perhaps it’s more like the heavy, congested and depraved 
Roman world upon which the barbarians came down.” Un- 
like the Princess, of course, James hardly identified himself 
with the barbarians. “In England,” he however went on, “‘the 
Huns and Vandals will have to come wp—from the black 
depths of the (in the people) enormous misery, though I 
don’t think the Attila is quite yet found—in the person of 
Mr. Hyndman. At all events, much of English life is grossly - 
materialistic and wants blood-letting.” So far, in 1886, had 
the passionate pilgrim moved from the emotions with which, 
nearly twenty years before, he had landed on British soil. 
Did he seriously contemplate, in his own time, a repeti- 
tion in England of the events of a hundred years before in 
France? Did he consider for a moment the possible mean- 
ing of the ideas for which, with all his limitations, Mr. Hynd- 
man was then the spokesman? Even such guarded questions 
can hardly be answered with a round affirmative. Yet a sim- 
ple “certainly not”? seems equally shallow in the presence 
of that sinister book, The Princess Casamassima, with its 
hints at the decadence of the privileged classes, its evocation 
of the dreariness and hopelessness of life in the London 
slums, its intentionally vague intimations of retributive 
movements from below—intimations of which James de- 
fended the vagueness, more than twenty years later, in a 
preface, on the ground that the effect he had wished to pro- 
duce was exactly that “of our not knowing, of society’s not 
knowing, but only guessing and suspecting and trying to 
ignore, what ‘goes on’ irreconcilably, subversively, beneath 
the vast smug surface.” For a moment, Henry James makes 
an attempt, to say the very least, not to ignore all this; and 
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then his little book-binder, torn between his aspirations to- 
ward a more just society and his yearning for the traditional 
values made possible (as he supposes) by inequality and 
injustice, shoots himself—and from the particular pitiless 
questions his dilemma has raised James turns his head for 
good and all. 

What the motives or the influences were that made Henry 
James shrink from considering the social problems of his 
time on their own level, it would not be easy to say in words 
of one syllable: enough that all kinds of personal involve- 
ments, re-enforcing his distaste for public questions as such 
and a mediocre capacity to deal with them, blinded him to 
the historic changes in the society he was necessarily depict- 
ing. W. C. Brownell once observed that James’s work bears 
almost no evidence of an interest in the course of history; 
and, in a sense not intended by the traditionalist Brownell, 
this is a useful way in which to describe James’s heaviest 
handicaps as a serious recorder of manners. He was almost 
wholly wanting in historic understanding, though he had 
plenty of historic fancy; and the spectacle of a society torn 
by inner contradictions could produce in him only perplex- 
ity. He could only shrug his shoulders—and put his trust 
in Arthur Balfour. 

More than one eminent novelist, however, has got along 
without a true sense of history, and James had powers which 
came very close to serving the same ends—I mean espe- 
cially his extraordinarily penetrating ethical insight, in the 
narrow sense in which ethics can be distinguished from so- 
ciology. He was a true son of his father, the Swedenborgian 
Fourierite, and he saw, with deadly lucidity, things which 
strictly speaking he did not understand. He made out no 
historic meaning in the corrupt life of the great bourgeoisie 
or the philistine morals of the small bourgeoisie of his time, 
but he saw that corruption, that philistinism, as few of his 
’ contemporaries saw them. In his later period particularly he 
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deals with almost nothing else. This is of course what Ford 
Madox Ford means by saying, in Return to Yesterday: “He 
gives you an immense—and an increasingly tragic—picture 
of a leisured society that is fairly unavailing, materialist, 
emasculated—and doomed. No one was more aware of all 
that than he.” So true is this, indeed, that one is tempted 
to see in it a partial explanation for that famous “later man- 
ner” of his: what are all these pictorial devices of ‘‘fore- 
shortening” and “point of view”, these elaborately drama- 
tized expositions, these old tragedy confidants and confi- 
dantes—what, for that matter, are these tropical flora of 
syntax, these hypertrophied metaphors, these arch adverbs 
and embarrassed interjections—if not the components of a 
beautifully shimmering and scarcely transparent veil half- 
intentionally drawn between the reader’s eyes and the pe- 
culiar rottenness of the world described? No doubt they are 
more than just this, but they serve this function admirably. 

In any case, the point itself has been noted more than 
once before—the point, I mean, that Henry James’s world, 
especially the world of his later fiction, is far from being 
a pretty one; that, on the contrary, it is morally as ugly a 
world as any in the English novel, up to that point, and that 
a tiny handful of decent people wander through it, bravely 
or timidly as the case may be, like men astray in a land of 
condors and boas. I do not know whether it has been noted 
that some of our later disillusionists have been quite defi- 
nitely anticipated by the older writer—that most of Aldous 
Huxley, for example, is already latent in The Awkward Age 
(remember Mitchy, who according to Nanda “thinks noth- 
ing matters”, and who “says we’ve all come to a pass that’s 
the end of everything”) and The Ivory Tower (in which 
Davy Bradham observes that “we’re all . . . unspeakably 
corrupt”); and that if, in James’s earlier work, one fre- 
quently catches echoes of Hawthorne and George Eliot, in 
his final period one sniffs, on the breeze, rancid odors wafted 
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prophetically from the world of Cabell and Hergesheimer, 
of Lawrence and Eliot, even of Hemingway and Faulkner. 
(Is not The Turn of the Screw nearer to Sanctuary than to 
Rappaccini’s Daughter?) I do not know, I repeat, whether 
these particular observations have been made; but it could 
hardly have escaped notice that, in general, Henry James 
became in his old age the chronicler of a festering society. 

What has been less observed, I believe, is that from the 
beginning of his career James had intuitively taken a critical 
view not only of American but of European society, and 
that this view exposed both societies to him, despite his re- 
strictions of vision, at their most vulnerable spot—their 
gross preoccupation with money. It has been pointed out a 
hundred times how recurrent this chord is in Balzac’s work: 
it seems not to have been very obvious that, in this respect, 
James followed closely in the footsteps of his master. From 
the beginning, he envisaged covetousness as the leading Vice 
of his “morality”. Plot after plot was to depend upon ava- 
rice as a spur. He has been called an apologist of the leisure 
class, and represented as the painter of a charming social 
world aloof from crude considerations of dollars and cents; 
but these must have been the impressions of readers who had 
“skipped” with a vengeance. It is no secure and stately 
leisure class that James depicts; it is not a world into which 
only exquisite scruples and fastidious dilemmas are allowed 
to enter; it is no Court of Love, no Abbaye de Théléme, no 
féte champétre, that he evokes: far from it. It is a world 
much more recognizably real than any of these, a world in 
which men have their eyes sharply fixed on the main chance 
and women know how to add and multiply, a world in which 
buying is done in the cheapest market and selling in the dear- 
est, a world obsessed by the nervous craving for acquisition 
and haunted by the fear of penury. James’s scene is one in 
which greed plays something like the same réle as snobbish- 
ness in Thackeray’s scene or sentimentality in Meredith’s. 
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It is not an “aristocratic” scene in any real sense: it is some- 
thing more modern than that. 

How true this is can hardly be fully demonstrated in a 
sketch, but what I have in mind can be allusively suggested 
by a speech of the Baroness Miinster’s in The Europeans. 
Felix Young, the Baroness’s younger brother, has remarked 
to her that their Cambridge cousins, the Wentworths, are 
charming, and she has asked him, “In what style?” “In a 
style of their own,” he has replied. “How shall I describe 
it? It’s primitive; it’s patriarchal; it’s the ton of the golden 
age.” “And have they,” she counters, “nothing golden but 
their ton? Are there no symptoms of wealth?” The Baron- 
ess, unlike many of James’s readers, is no sentimentalist: 
what she is concerned about is not lights and shades, but— 
with no beating about the bush—hard cash. In this, she is 
far from unique; on the contrary, she is a familiar type 
in her creator’s comédie. Her (spiritual) sisters are women 
and her brothers are men who leave nothing of this sort to 
chance; what they want to know about people is not what 
they might learn from philosophy, but from Dun & Brad- 
street’s, and they go to some trouble to learn it. The Baron- 
ess herself was forecast by a character in James’s early 
published tale, 4 Landscape Painter, the hero of which is a 
rich young man who has broken off his engagement with a 
girl owing to “‘overwhelming proof of the most mercenary 
spirit” on her part: the irony of the tale is that Locksley 
proceeds to fall a victim to the equally mercenary Esther 
Blunt, whom he supposes to be ignorant of his true identity 
and of his wealth, but who discovers them on the sly and 
successfully marks him for her own. Esther Blunt is the 
first of a longish line which reaches to Kate Croy in The 
Wings of the Dove and Charlotte Stant in The Golden Bowl. 
If these women are not good mathematicians—I had almost 
said, good bookkeepers—they are nothing. 

It is true that of the money-making career in its central 
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form—in business—James knew extremely little at first 
hand; that he shrank from the study of it, and never repre- 
sented it at full length. Christopher Newman has already 
made a fortune before he appears in The American (though 
we are told retrospectively that, to his own conception, he 
had been placed in the world “simply to gouge a fortune, 
the bigger the better, out of its hard material”); and Jim 
Pocock, in The Ambassadors, is seen only in a festal mood. 
James never undertook to dramatize the career of a Cow- 
perwood or even of a Silas Lapham, and perhaps he did well 
to keep off that ground. The omission did not blind him 
to the prevalence of rapacity in his world: it only required 
him to study it on a less significant ground—on the ground 
most of which is mapped out by the phrase, “marrying for 
money”. It is chiefly the marriage-market that he deals with, 
but that market has many points of similarity with any 
other. It is a meeting-place for those who have something to 
sell and those who are eager to buy, and it is ruled over 
by what Adam Smith called “the propensity to truck, bar- 
ter, and exchange one thing for another.”” How much of the 
action in James’s narratives does not involve the marriage- 
market at all? Singularly little. Consider in how many ways, 
in his novels and tales, the formula is varied. Often the 
rapacity is that of a woman’s parents who, like Christina 
Light’s in Roderick Hudson or Mme. de Cintré’s in The 
American or Angela Vivian’s in Confidence, are determined 
to marry her advantageously at any expense of spirit—or 
die in the attempt. As respects the Bellegardes, in The Amer- 
ican, who finally retreat before the prospect of a merely 
mercenary marriage, and are thus a kind of exception, 
James felt (years later) that he had been guilty of “ro- 
mance’”’—-since, as he said, an “accommodation of the theory 
of a noble indifference to the practice of a deep avidity is 
the real note of policy in forlorn aristocracies.” In the book 
as it stands, the Bellegardes seem calculating enough: James 
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was to live to feel that he had done them more than justice. 

At all events, it is not only in this guise that James intro- 
duces the marriage-market into his work. Sometimes the 
character in whom the propensity to truck and barter is 
stronger than mere sentiment is a man who spots some inno- 
cent but financially fortunate girl for his victim and flings 
himself into the chase. Such is Mme. de Mauves’ husband, 
the Baron, in an early tale, and such, notably, is Gilbert 
Osmond in The Portrait of a Lady. “I won’t pretend,” says 
Osmond to Isabel Archer in that work, “that I am sorry 
you are rich [she has inherited seventy thousand pounds]; 
I am delighted. I delight in everything that is yours— 
whether it be money or virtue. Money is a great advantage.” 
So, too, thought Giovanelli in Daisy Miller, and so thought 
Morris Townsend in Washington Square, and so, in his less 
crudely avaricious way, thought Prince Amerigo in The 
Golden. Bowl. There is little or nothing, in the lives of other 
people, that these men are not willing to sacrifice for a few 
‘thousands, or a few hundred thousands, a year. 

But the avarice is not always to be laid at the door of 
scheming parents or venal men: sometimes it is the girl 
herself who, like Esther Blunt, knows quite well what she is 
about. Barberina Clement, in Lady Barberina, is a bird of 
this feather. “Carte blanche is not what Barb wishes,” says 
Barb’s mother to her father; “she wishes a settlement. She 
wants a definite income; she wants to be safe.” Guy Firmin- 
ger, in Lord Beaupré, after he has succeeded to that title, 
has terrible anecdotes to tell in illustration of “‘the science 
evolved in an enterprising age by this branch of industry, 
the manufacture of the trap matrimonial.” Cupidity of this 
sort turns into something grotesque, farcical, Moliéresque, 
in the figures of the predatory women who, in The Album, 
one of James’s four published “theatricals”, prowl about 
the scene, after the rich man’s death, sniffing the air like 
unclean beasts and ready to root in any mire for a taste of 
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the precious substance. Here, as I say, the thing has the 
crudity, and almost the gaiety, of farce: it assumes the 
deepest shades of moral tragedy in the figures of Kate 
Croy, of Charlotte Stant, and presumably (in the unfinished 
Ivory Tower) of Cissy Foy—women, all of them, willing to 
forego marriage with the men they love rather than face the 
prospect of moderate prosperity, and willing also to invent, 
or to connive in, the basest treacheries, if only they may 
make sure of a “settlement”. 

Cissy Foy is one of the leading characters in a novel 
which, if it had been finished, would certainly have chal- 
lenged The Ambassadors for highest place in the roster of 
James’s latest fiction. The Ivory Tower represents not only a 
remarkable return to the American scene after twenty-five 
years or more, but a directer grappling than James else- 
where attempted with the theme of money-making, of acqui- 
sition on a vast piratical scale, and of what follows, hu- 
manly and morally, in the wake of these activities. “The 
enormous preponderance of money’—such is a phrase used 
by the dying millionaire, Mr. Betterman, as he speaks of his 
contemporaries. “Money is their life,” he adds; and Gra- 
ham Fielder, his nephew and heir, was apparently to learn 
in a painful school some of the implications of that truth. 

The words, indeed, “money is their life”, might with a 
little exaggeration but essential justice be inscribed over the 
portals through which one passes as one enters the whole 
company of Henry James’s men and women. Not that there 
are not fine examples, in his own words, “of the reaction, 
the opposition or the escape”: just because there are these 
exceptions does the general proposition hold so true. It 
was a greedy society in the midst of which James found 
himself living; and, though all the conditions of that greedi- 
ness were never made clear to him—though he failed to 
criticize it from a more significant angle than that of a re- 
fined individualism—he was too honest, too responsible, too 
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scrupulous a writer to white-wash his society as he found it. 
This—and not the formal ingenuities of which so much too 
much has been made—is what gives his fiction its real solid- 
ity and weight; this is what reminds one of his own remark, 
in an essay on Turgenev, that “The great question as to a 
poet or novelist is, How does he feel about life? what, in 
the last analysis, is his philosophy? When vigorous writers 
have reached maturity we are at liberty to look in their works 
for some expression of a total view of the world they have 
been so actively observing. This is the most interesting thing 
their works offer us.” To read even a little between the lines 
of his own work is to be left in no doubt what was the total 
view Henry James took of the world he so studiously ob- 
served. 


The Critical Prefaces 


Richard P. Blackmur 


THE Prefaces of Henry James were composed at the height 
of his age as a kind of epitaph or series of inscriptions for 
the major monument of his life, the sumptuous, plum- 
coloured, expensive New York edition of his works. The 
labour was a torment, a care, and a delight, as his letters 
and the Prefaces themselves amply show. The thinking and 
the writing were hard and full and critical to the point of 
exasperation; the purpose was high, the reference wide, 
and the terms of discourse had to be conceived and defined 
as successive need for them arose. He had to elucidate and 
to appropriate for the critical intellect the substance and 
principle of his career as an artist, and he had to do this 
—such was the idiosyncrasy of his mind—specifically, 
example following lucid example, and with a consistency 
of part with part that amounted almost to the consistency 
of a mathematical equation, so that, as in the Poetics, if 
his premises were accepted his conclusions must be taken 
as inevitable. 

Criticism has never been more ambitious, nor more useful. 
There has never been a body of work so eminently suited 
to criticism as the fiction of Henry James, and there has 
certainly never been an author who saw the need and had 
the ability to criticize specifically and at length his own 
work. He was avid of his opportunity and both proud and 
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modest as to what he did with it. “These notes,” he wrote 
in the Preface to Roderick Hudson, “represent, over a 
considerable course, the continuity of an artist’s endeavour, 
the growth of his whole operative consciousness and, best 
of all, perhaps, their own tendency to multiply, with the 
implication, thereby, of a memory much enriched.” Thus 
his strict modesty; he wrote to Grace Norton (5 March 
1907) in a higher tone. “The prefaces, as I say, are difficult 
to do—but I have found them of a jolly interest; and 
though I am not going to let you read one of the fictions 
themselves over I shall expect you to read all the said 
Introductions.” To W. D. Howells he wrote (17 August 
1908) with very near his full pride. “They are, in general, 
a sort of plea for Criticism, for Discrimination, for Appre- 
ciation on other than infantile lines—as against the so 
almost universal Anglo-Saxon absence of these things; 
which tends so, in our general trade, it seems to me, to 
break the heart. ...They ought, collected together, none the 
less, to form a sort of comprehensive manual or vademecum 
for aspirants in our arduous profession. Still, it will be long 
before I shall want to collect them together for that pur- 
pose and furnish them with a final Preface.” 

In short, James felt that his Prefaces represented or 
demonstrated an artist’s consciousness and the character 
of his work in some detail, made an essay in general 
criticism which had an interest and a being aside from any 
connection with his own work, and that finally, they added 
up to a fairly exhaustive reference book on the technical 
aspects of the art of fiction. His judgment was correct and 
all a commentator can do is to indicate by example and 
a little analysis, by a kind of provisional reasoned index, 
how the contents of his essay may be made more available. 
We have, that is, to perform an act of criticism in the 
sense that James himself understood it. “To criticize,” he 
wrote in the Preface to What Maisie Knew, “is to appre- 
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ciate, to appropriate, to take intellectual possession, to estab- 
lish in fine a relation with the criticized thing and make 
it one’s own.” 

What we have here to appropriate is the most sustained 
and I think the most eloquent and original piece of literary 
criticism in existence. (The only comparable pieces, not in 
merit of course but in kind, are by the same author, The 
Art of Fiction, written as a young man and printed in 
Partial Portraits, and “The Novel in ‘The Ring and the 
Book,” written in 1912 and published in Notes on Novel- 
ists; the first of which the reader should consult as an 
example of general criticism with a prevailing ironic tone, 
and the second as an example of what the same critical 
attitude as that responsible for the Prefaces could do on 
work not James’ own.) Naturally, then, our own act of 
appropriation will have its difficulties, and we shall probably 
find as James found again and again, that the things most 
difficult to master will be the best. At the least we shall 
require the maximum of strained attention, and the faculty 
of retaining detail will be pushed to its limit. And these 
conditions will not apply from the difficulty of what James 
has to say—which is indeed lucid—but because of the con- 
voluted compression of his style and because of the positive 
unfamiliarity of his terms as he uses them. No one else has 
written specifically on his subject. 

Before proceeding to exhibition and analysis, however, 
it may be useful to point out what kind of thing, as a type 
by itself, a James Preface is, and what kind of exercise the 
reader may expect a sample to go through. The key-fact is 
simple. A Preface is the story of a story, or in those volumes 
which collect a group of shorter tales the story of a group 
of stories cognate in theme or treatment. The Prefaces col- 
locate, juxtapose, and separate the different kinds of stories. 
They also, by cross-reference and development from one 
Preface to another, inform the whole series with a unity of 
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being. By “the story of a story” James meant a narrative 
of the accessory facts and considerations which went with 
its writing; the how, the why, the what, when, and where 
which brought it to birth and which are not evident in the 
story itself, but which have a fascination and a meaning in 
themselves to enhance the reader’s knowledge. “The private 
history of any sincere work,” he felt, “looms large with 
its own completeness.” 

But the “story of a story” is not simple in the telling; it 
has many aspects that must be examined in turn, many 
developments that must be pursued, before its centre in life 
is revealed as captured. “The art of representation bristles 
with questions the very terms of which are difficult to apply 
and appreciate.” Only the main features can be named 
simply. There is the feature of autobiography, as a rule 
held to a minimum: an account of the Paris hotel, the 
Venetian palace, the English cottage, in which the tale in 
question was written. Aside from that, there is often a state- 
ment of the anecdote and the circumstances in which it was 
told, from which James drew the germ of his story. There 
is the feature of the germ in incubation, and the story of 
how it took root and grew, invariably developing into some- 
thing quite different from its immediate promise. Then there 
is an account—frequently the most interesting feature—of 
how the author built up his theme as a consistent piece of 
dramatization. Usually there are two aspects to this feature, 
differently discussed in different Prefaces—the aspect of 
the theme in relation to itself as a balanced and consistent 
whole, the flesh upon the articulated plot; and the aspect 
of the theme in relation to society, which is the moral and 
evaluating aspect. Varying from Preface to Preface as the 
need commands, there is the further feature of technical 
exposition, in terms of which everything else is for the 
moment subsumed. That is, the things which a literary 
artist does in order to make of his material an organic whole 
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—the devices he consciously uses to achieve a rounded form 
—are rendered available for discussion, and for under- 
standing, by definition and exemplification. 

These are the principal separate features which compose 
the face of a Preface. There are also certain emphases 
brought to bear throughout the Prefaces, which give them 
above all the savour of definite character. Again and again, 
for example, a novel or story will raise the problem of 
securing a compositional centre, a presiding intelligence, or 
of applying the method of indirect approach. Again and 
again James emphasizes the necessity of being amusing, 
dramatic, interesting. And besides these, almost any nota- 
tion, technical, thematic, or moral, brings James eloquently 
back to the expressive relation between art and life, raises 
him to an intense personal plea for the difficulty and 
delight of maintaining that relation, or wrings from him a 
declaration of the supreme labour of intelligence that art 
lays upon the artist. For James it is the pride of achieve- 
ment, for the reader who absorbs that pride it is the 
enthusiasm of understanding ard the proud possibility of 
emulation. 

None of this, not the furthest eloquence nor the most 
detached precept, but flows from the specific observation and 
the particular example. When he speaks of abjuring the 
“platitude of statement,” he is not making a phrase but 
summarizing, for the particular occasion, the argument 
which runs throughout the Prefaces, that in art what is 
merely stated is not presented, what is not presented is not 
vivid, what is not vivid is not represented, and what is not 
represented is not art. Or when, referring to the method 
by which a subject most completely expresses itself, he 
writes the following sentence, James is not indulging in self- 
flattery. ““The careful ascertainment of how it shall do so, 
and the art of guiding it with consequent authority—since 
this sense of ‘authority’ is for the master-builder the treasure 
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of treasures, or at least the joy of joys—renews in the 
modern alchemist something like the old dream of the secret 
of life.” It is not indulgence of any description; it is the 
recognition in moral language of the artist’s privileged ex- 
perience in the use of his tools—in this instance his use of 
them in solving the technical problems of The Spoils of 
Poynton. James unfailingly, unflaggingly reveals for his 
most general precept its specific living source. He knew that 
only by constantly retaining the specific in the field of 
discussion could he ever establish or maintain the principles 
by which he wrote. That is his unique virtue as a critic, that 
the specific object is always in hand; as it was analagously 
his genius as a novelist that what he wrote about was always 
present in somebody’s specific knowledge of it. In neither 
capacity did he ever succumb to the “platitude of statement’’. 

It is this factor of material felt and rendered specifically 
that differentiates James from such writers as Joyce and 
Proust. All three have exerted great technical influence on 
succeeding writers, as masters ought. The difference is that 
writers who follow Joyce or Proust tend to absorb their 
subjects, their social attitudes, and their personal styles and 
accomplish competent derivative work in so doing, while 
the followers of James absorb something of a technical 
mastery good for any subject, any attitude, any style. It is 
the difference between absorbing the object of a sensibility 
and acquiring something comparable to the sensibility 
itself. The point may perhaps be enforced paradoxically: 
the mere imitators of the subject-matter of Proust are read- 
able as documents, but the mere imitators of James are not 
readable at all. It is not that James is more or less great 
than his compeers—the question is not before us—but that 
he consciously and articulately exhibited a greater technical 
mastery of the tools of his trade. It is a matter of sacrifice. 
Proust made no sacrifice but wrote always as loosely as 
possible and triumphed in spite of himself. Joyce made only 
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such sacrifices as suited his private need—as readers of 
these Prefaces will amply observe—and triumphed by a 
series of extraordinary tours de force. James made consist- 
ently every sacrifice for intelligibility and form; and, when 
the fashions of interest have made their full period, it will 
be seen I think that his triumph is none the less for that. 

There remains—once more before proceeding with the 
actual content of the Prefaces—a single observation that 
must be made, and it flows from the remarks above about 
the character of James’ influence. James had in his style 
and perhaps in the life which it reflected an idiosyncrasy 
so powerful, so overweening, that to many it seemed a 
stultifying vice, or at least an inexcusable heresy. He is 
difficult to read in his later works—among which the 
Prefaces are included—and his subjects, or rather the way 
in which he develops them, are occasionally difficult to 
coordinate with the reader’s own experience. He enjoyed an 
excess of intelligence and he suffered, both in life and art, 
from an excessive effort to communicate it, to represent it 
in all its fullness. His style grew elaborate in the degree 
that he rendered shades and refinements of meaning and 
feeling not usually rendered at all. Likewise the characters 
which he created to dramatize his feelings have sometimes 
a quality of intelligence which enables them to experience 
matters which are unknown and seem almost perverse to the 
average reader. James recognized his difficulty, at least as to 
his characters. He defended his “‘super-subtle fry” in one 
way or another a dozen times, on the ground that if they did 
not exist they ought to, because they represented, if only by 
an imaginative irony, what life was capable of at its finest. 
His intention and all his labour was to represent dramati- 
cally intelligence at its most difficult, its most lucid, its most 
beautiful point. This is the sum of his idiosyncrasy; and the 
reader had better make sure he knows what it is before he 
rejects it. The act of rejection will deprive him of all knowl- 
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edge of it. And this precept applies even more firmly to 
the criticisms he made of his work—to the effort he made 
to reappropriate it intellectually—than to the direct appre- 
hension of the work itself. 


II 


Now to resume the theme of this essay, to “remount”, as 
James says of himself many times, “the stream of compo- 
sition.” What is that but to make an ex post facto dissection, 
not that we may embalm the itemized mortal remains, but 
that we may intellectually understand the movement of 
parts and the relation between them in the living body we 
appreciate. Such dissection is imaginative, an act of the 
eye and mind alone, and but articulates our knowldege 
without once scratching the flesh of its object. Only if the 
life itself was a mockery, a masquerade of pasted surfaces, 
will we come away with our knowledge dying; if the life was 
honest and our attention great enough, even if we do not 
find the heart itself at least we shall be deeply exhilarated, 
having heard its slightly irregular beat. 

Let us first exhibit the principal objects which an imagi- 
native examination is able to separate, attaching to each a 
summary of context and definition. Thus we shall have 
equipped ourselves with a kind of eclectic index or provis- 
ional glossary, and so be better able to find our way about, 
and be better prepared to seize for closer examination a 
selection of those parts of some single Preface which reveal 
themselves as deeply animating. And none of this effort 
will have any object except to make the substance of all 
eighteen Prefaces more easily available. 

There is a natural division between major subjects which 
are discussed at length either in individual essays or from 
volume to volume, and minor notes which sometimes appear 
once and are done, and are sometimes recurrent, turning 
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up again and again in slightly different form as the specific 
matter in hand requires. But it is not always easy to see 
under which heading an entry belongs. In the following 
scheme the disposition is approximate and occasionally dual, 
and in any case an immediate subject of the reader’s revision. 

To begin with, let us list those major themes which have 
no definite locus but inhabit all the Prefaces more or less 
without favour. This is the shortest and for the most part 
the most general of the divisions, and therefore the least 
easily susceptible of definition in summary form. 

The Relation of Art and the Artist. The Relation of Art 
and Life. Art, Life, and the Ideal. Art and Morals. Art as 
Salvation for its Characters. These five connected subjects, 
one or more of them, are constantly arrived at, either paren- 
thetically or as the definite terminus of the most diverse 
discussions. The sequence in which I have put them ought 
to indicate something of the attitude James brings to bear 
on them. Art was serious, he believed, and required of the 
artist every ounce of his care. The subject of art was life, 
or more particularly someone’s apprehension of the experi- 
ence of it, and in striving truly to represent it art removed 
the waste and muddlement and bewilderment in which it is 
lived and gave it a lucid, intelligible form. By insisting on 
intelligence and lucidity something like an ideal vision was 
secured; not an ideal in the air but an ideal in the informed 
imagination, an ideal, in fact, actually of life, limited only 
by the depth of the artist’s sensibility of it. Thus art was 
the viable representation of moral value; in the degree that 
the report was intelligent and intense the morals were 
sound. This attitude naturally led him on either of two 
courses in his choice of central characters. He chose either 
someone with a spark of intelligence in him to make him 
worth saving from the damnation and waste of a disorderly 
life, or he chose to tell the story of some specially eminent 
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person in whom the saving grace of full intelligence is 
assumed and exhibited. It is with the misfortunes and 
triumphs of such persons, in terms of the different kinds of 
experience of which he was master, that James’ fiction 
almost exclusively deals. 

It is this fact of an anterior interest that largely deter- 
mines what he has to say about The Finding of Subjects 
and The Growth of Subjects. Subjects never came ready- 
made or complete, but always from hints, notes, the merest 
suggestion. Often a single fact reported at the dinner-table 
was enough for James to seize on and plant in the warm 
bed of his imagination. If his interlocutor, knowing him to 
be a novelist, insisted on continuing, James closed his ears. 
He never wanted all the facts, which might stupefy him, 
but only enough to go on with, hardly enough to seem a fact 
at all. If out of politeness he had to listen, he paid no 
recording attention; what he then heard was only “clumsy 
Life at her stupid work” of waste and muddlement. Taking 
his single precious germ he meditated upon it, let it develop, 
scrutinized and encouraged, compressed and pared the 
developments until he had fourid the method by which he 
could dramatize it, give it a central intelligence whose 
fortune would be his theme, and shape it in a novel or a 
story as a consistent and self-sufficient organism. James 
either gives or regrets that he cannot give both the original 
donnée and an account of how it grew to be a dramatic 
subject for almost every item in the New York Edition. 

Art and Difficulty. Of a course, a man with such a view of 
his art and choosing so great a personal responsibility for 
his theme would push his rendering to the most difficult 
terms possible. So alone would he be able to represent the 
maximum value of his theme. Being a craftsman and 
delighting in his craft, he knew also both the sheer moral 
delight of solving a technical difficulty or securing a com- 
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plicated effect, and the simple, amply attested fact that 
the difficulties of submitting one’s material to a rigidly 
conceived form were often the only method of representing 
the material in the strength of its own light. The experience 
of these difficulties being constantly present to James as he 
went about his work, he constantly points specific instances 
for the readers of his Prefaces. 

Looseness. Looseness of any description, whether of 
conception or of execution, he hated contemptuously. In 
both respects he found English fiction “a paradise of loose 
ends”, but more especially in the respect of execution. His 
own themes, being complex in reference and development, 
could only reach the lucidity of the apprehensible, the 
intelligibility of the represented state, if they were closed 
in a tight form. Any looseness or laziness would defeat his 
purpose and let half his intention escape. A selection of 
the kinds of looseness against which he complains will be 
given among the minor notes. 

The Plea for Attention and Appreciation. The one faculty 
James felt that the artist may require of his audience is 
that of close attention or deliberate appreciation; for it is 
by this faculty alone that the audience participates in the 
work of art. As he missed the signs of it so he bewailed the 
loss; upon its continuous exertion depended the very 
existence of what he wrote. One burden of the Prefaces was 
to prove how much the reader would see if only he paid 
attention and how much he missed by following the usual 
stupid routine of skipping and halting and letting slide. 
Without attention, without intense appreciation an art of the 
intelligent life was impossible and without intelligence, for 
James, art was nothing. 

The Necessity for Amusement. James was willing to do 
his part to arouse attention, and he laboured a good deal 
to find out exactly what that part was. One aspect of it was 
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to be as amusing as possible, and this he insisted on at 
every opportunity. To be amusing, to be interesting; with- 
out that nothing of his subject could possibly transpire in 
the reader’s mind. In some of his books half the use of 
certain characters was to amuse the reader. Henrietta 
Stackpole, for example, in The Portrait of a Lady, serves 
mainly to capture the reader’s attention by amusing him 
as a “character.” Thus what might otherwise have been an 
example of wasteful overtreatment actually serves the prime 
purpose of carrying the reader along, distracting and 
freshening him from time to time. 

The Indirect Approach and The Dramatic Scene. These 
devices James used throughout his work as those most cal- 
culated to command, direct, and limit or frame the reader’s 
attention; and they are employed in various combinations 
or admixtures the nature of which almost every Preface 
comments on. These devices are not, as their names might 
suggest, opposed; nor could their use in equal parts cancel 
each other. They are, in the novel, two ends of one stick, 
and no one can say where either end begins. The character- 
izing aspect of the Indirect Approach is this: the existence 
of a definite created sensibility interposed between the 
reader and the felt experience which is the subject of the 
fiction. James never put his reader in direct contact with 
his subjects; he believed it was impossible to do so, because 
his subject really was not what happened but what someone 
felt about what happened, and this could be directly known 
only through an intermediate intelligence. The Dramatic 
Scene was the principal device James used to objectify the 
Indirect Approach and give it self-limiting form. Depending 
on the degree of limitation necessary to make the material 
objective and visible all round, his use of the Scene re- 
sembled that in the stage-play. The complexities of possible 
choice are endless and some of them are handled below. 
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The Plea for a fine Central Intelligence. But the novel 
was not a play however dramatic it might be, and among the 
distinctions between the two forms was the possibility, 
which belonged to the novel alone, of setting up a fine 
central intelligence in terms of which everything in it might 
be unified and upon which everything might be made to 
depend. No other art could do this; no other art could 
dramatize the individual at his finest; and James worked 
this possibility for all it was worth. It was the very substance 
upon which the directed attention, the cultivated appreci- 
ation, might be concentrated. And this central intelligence 
served a dual purpose, with many modifications and ex- 
changes among the branches. It made a compositional centre 
for art such as life never saw. If it could be created at all, 
then it presided over everything else, and would compel 
the story to be nothing but the story of what that intelligence 
felt about what happened. This compositional strength, in 
its turn, only increased the value and meaning of the 
intelligence as intelligence, and vice versa. The plea for 
the use of such an intelligence both as an end as a means is 
constant throughout the Prefaces—as the proudest end and 
as the most difficult means. Some of the specific problems 
which its use poses are discussed in the Prefaces to the 
novels where they apply. Here it is enough to repeat once 
more—and not for the last time—that the fine intelligence, 
either as agent or as the object of action or as both is at 
the heart of James’ work. 

So much for the major themes which pervade and con- 
dition and unite the whole context of the Prefaces. It is 
the intention of this essay now to list some of the more 
important subjects discussed in their own right, indicating 
where they may be found and briefly what turn the 
discussions take. The Roman numerals immediately follow- 
ing the headings refer to the volume numbers in the New 
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York edition.’ The occasional small Roman numerals refer 
to pages within a preface. 

The International Theme (XII, XIV, XVIII). The dis- 
cussion of the International Theme in these three volumes 
has its greatest value in strict reference to James’ own 
work; it was one of the three themes peculiarly his. It deals, 
however, with such specific questions as the opposition of 
manners as motive in drama, the necessity of opposing 
positive elements of character, and the use of naive or 
innocent characters as the subjects of drama; these are of 
perennial interest. There is also a discussion under this 
head of the difference between major and minor themes. In 
X (p.xix), speaking of “A London Life”, there is a discus- 
sion of using this theme for secondary rather than primary 
purposes. 

The Literary Life as a Theme (XV) and The Artist as a 
Theme (VII). The long sections of these two Prefaces dealing 
with these themes form a single essay. XV offers the artist 
enamoured of perfection, his relation to his art, to his audi- 
ence, and himself. VII presents the artist in relation to society 
and to himself. In both sections the possibilities and the ac- 
tualities are worked out with specific reference to the char- 
acters in the novels and the tales. The discussion is of 
practical importance to any writer. Of particular interest 
is the demonstration in VII that the successful artist as such 
cannot be a hero in fiction, because he is immersed in his 
work, while the amateur or the failure remains a person 
and may have a heroic downfall. The thematic discus- 
sion in XVI properly belongs under this head, especially 
pp. Vii-ix. 

*For possible convenience in reference I append the numbers and titles of 
those volumes which contain Prefaces. I Roderick Hudson; II The American; 
IJI The Portrait of a Lady; V The Princess Casamassima; VII The Tragic 
Muse; IX The Awkward Age; X The Spoils of Poynton; XI What Maisie 
Knew; XII The Aspern Papers; XIII The Reverberator; XIV Lady Barbarina; 
XV The Lesson of the Master; XVI The Author of Beltrafio; XVII The 


Altar of the Dead; XVIII Daisy Miller; XIX The Wings of the Dove; 
XXI The Ambassadors; XXIII The Golden Bowl. 
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The Use of the Eminent or Great (VII, XII, XV, XVI) 
and The Use of Historical Characters (XII, XV). The 
separation of these two subjects is artificial, as for James 
they were two aspects of one problem. Being concerned with 
the tragedies of the high intelligence and the drama of the 
socially and intellectually great (much as the old tragedies 
dealt death to kings and heroes) he argues for using the 
type of the historical and contemporary great and against 
using the actual historical or contemporary figure. The type 
of the great gives the artist freedom; the actual condition 
him without advantage. If he used in one story or another 
Shelley, Coleridge, Browning, and (I think) Oscar Wilde, 
he took them only as types and so far transformed them that 
they appear as pure fictions. The real argument is this: the 
novelist is concerned with types and only with the eminent 
case among the types, and the great man is in a way only 
the most eminent case of the average type, and is cer- 
tainly the type that the novelist can do most with. To the 
charge that his “great” people were such as could never 
exist, James responded that the world would be better if 
they did. In short, the Novelist’s most lucid representation 
may be only his most ironic gesture. 

The Dead as a Theme (XVII). Five pages (v-ix) of this 
Preface present “the permanent appeal to the free intelli- 
gence of some image of the lost dead” and describe how 
this appeal may be worked out in fiction. ““The sense of the 
state of the dead,” James felt, “is but part of the sense of 
the state of living.” 

On Wonder, Ghosts, and the Supernatural (X11, XVII) 
and How to Produce Evil (XII). These again make two 
aspects of one theme and the rules for securing one pretty 
much resemble those for securing the other. They are shown 
best “by showing almost exclusively the way they are felt, 
by recognising as their main interest some impression 
strongly made by them and intensely received.” That was 
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why Psychical Research Society Ghosts were unreal; there 
was no one to apprehend them. The objectively rendered 
prodigy always ran thin. Thickness is in the human con- 
sciousness that records and amplifies. And there is also 
always necessary, for the reader to feel the ghost, the history 
of somebody’s normal relation to it. Thus James felt that 
the climax of Poe’s Pym was a failure because there the 
horrific was without connections. In both Prefaces the ghost 
story is put as the modern equivalent of the fairy story; and 
the one must be as economical of its means as the other. The 
problem of rendering evil in “The Turn of the Screw” (XII) 
was slightly different; it had to be represented, like the 
ghosts who performed it, in the consciousness of it of normal 
persons, but it could not be described. The particular act 
when rendered always fell short of being evil, so that the 
problem seemed rather to make the character capable of 
anything. “Only make the reader’s general vision of evil 
intense enough, I said to myself—and that is already a 
charming job—and his own experience, his own sympathy 
(with the children) and horror (of their false friends) will 
supply him quite sufficiently with all the particulars. Make 
him think the evil, make him think it for himself, and you 
are released from weak specifications.” (XII, xxi) 

On the Use of Wonder to Animate a Theme (X1). This is 
the faculty of wonder on a normal plane and corresponds 
to freshness, intelligent innocence, and curiosity in the face 
of life; a faculty which when represented in a character 
almost of itself alone makes that character live. It is a faculty 
upon which every novelist depends, both in his books to 
make them vivid, and in his readers where it is the faculty 
that drives them to read. It is to be distinguished from the 
wonder discussed in the paragraph next above. 

Romanticism and Reality (11). Seven pages in this Preface 
(xiv-xx) attempt to answer the question: Why is one picture 
of life called romantic and another real? After setting aside 
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several answers as false or misleading, James gives his own. 
“The only general attribute of projected romance that I can 
see, the only one that fits all its cases, is the fact of the kind 
of experience with which it deals—experience liberated, so 
to speak; experience disengaged, disembodied, disencum- 
bered, exempt from the conditions that we usually know to 
attach to it, and if we wish so to put the matter, drag upon 
it, and operating in a medium which relieves it, in a partic- 
ular interest, of the inconvenience of a related, a measur- 
able state, a state subject to all our vulgar communities.” 
Then James applies his answer to his own novel (The 
American) “The experience here represented is the discon- 
nected and uncontrolled experience—uncontrolled by our 
general sense of ‘the way things happen’-—which romance 
alone more or less successfully palms off on us.” Since the 
reader knows “the way things happen,” he must be tactfully 
drugged for the duration of the novel; and that is part of the 
art of fiction. 

The Time Question (I, xii-xvi). Although the effects 
dependent on the superior effect of an adequate lapse of 
time were consciously important to James, the lapse of time 
itself was only once discussed by him in the Prefaces, and 
there to explain or criticize the failure to secure it. Roderick 
Hudson, he said, falls to pieces too quickly. Even though he 
is special and eminent, still he must not live, change and 
disintegrate too rapidly; he loses verisimilitude by so doing. 
His great capacity for ruin is projected on too small a field. 
He should have had more adventures and digested more 
experience before we can properly believe that he has 
reached his end. But James was able to put the whole matter 
succinctly. “To give all the sense without all the substance 
or all the surface, and so to summarize or foreshorten, so to 
make values both rich and sharp, that the mere procession 
of items and profiles is not only, for the occasion, superseded, 
but is, for essential quality, almost ‘compromised’—such a 
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case of delicacy proposes itself at every turn to the painter 
of life who wishes both to treat his chosen subject and to 
confine his necessary picture.”” Composition and arrangement 
must give the effect of the lapse of time. For this purpose 
elimination was hardly a good enough device. The construc- 
tion of a dramatic centre, as a rule in someone’s conscious- 
ness, was much better, for the reason that this device, being 
acted upon in time, gave in parallel the positive effect of 
action, and thus of lapsing time. 

Geographical Representation (I, ix-xi). These three pages 
deal with the question: to what extent should a named place 
be rendered on its own account? In Roderick Hudson James 
named Northampton, Mass. This, he said, he ought not to 
have done, since all he required was a humane community 
which was yet incapable of providing for “art”. For this 
purpose a mere indication would have been sufficient. His 
general answer to the question was that a place should be 
named if the novelist wanted to make it an effective part of 
the story, as Balzac did in his studies of the ville de province. 

The Commanding Centre as a Principle of Composition (I, 
II, VII, X, XI, XIX, XXI, XXIII). This is allied with 
the discussion of the use of a Central Intelligence above and 
with the three notes immediately below. It is a major con- 
sideration in each of the Prefaces numbered and is to be 
met with passim elsewhere. The whole question is bound up 
with James’ exceeding conviction that the art of fiction is an 
organic form, and that it can neither be looked at all round 
nor will it be able to move on its own account unless it has 
a solidly posed centre. Commanding centres are of various 
descriptions. In I it is in Rowland Mallet’s consciousness of 
Roderick. In II it is in the image of Newman. In VII it is 
in the combination of relations between three characters. In 
X it is in a houseful of beautiful furniture. In XI it is the 
“ironic” centre of a child’s consciousness against or illumi- 
nated by which the situations gather meaning. In XIX it is 
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in the title (The Wings of the Dove), that is, in the influence 
of Milly Theale, who is seen by various people from the 
outside. In XXI it is wholly in Strether’s consciousness. In 
XXIII it is, so to speak, half in the Prince, half in the 
Princess, and half in the motion with which the act is 
performed. 

The Proportion of Intelligence and Bewilderment (V). 
Upon the correct proportion depends the verisimilitude of a 
given character. Omniscience would be incredible; the 
novelist must not make his “‘characters too interpretative of 
the muddle of fate, or in other words too divinely, too 
priggishly clever.” Without bewilderment, as without intel- 
ligence, there would be no story to tell. “Experience, as I 
see it, is our apprehension and our measure of what happens 
to us as social creatures—any intelligent report of which has 
to be based on that apprehension.” Bewilderment is the 
subject and someone’s intelligent feeling of it the story. The 
right mixture will depend on the quality of the bewilderment, 
whether it is the vague or the critical. The vague fool is 
necessary, but the leading interest is always in the intensi- 
fying, critical consciousness. 

The Necessity of Fools (V, X, XI), and The Use of Mud- 
dlement (XI, XIX). These subjects are evidently related to 
that of Intelligence and Bewilderment. In themselves nothing, 
fools are the very agents of action. They represent the stupid 
force of life and are the cause of trouble to the intelligent 
consciousness. The general truth for the spectator of life was 
this: (X, xv)—“‘The fixed constituents of almost any repro- 
ducible action are the fools who minister, at a particular 
crises, to the intensity of the free spirit engaged with them.” 
Muddlement is the condition of life which fools promote. 
“The effort really to see and really to represent is no idle 
business in face of the constant force that makes for muddle- 
ment. The great thing is indeed that the muddled state too is 
one of the very sharpest of the realities, that it also has colour 
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and form and character, has often in fact a broad and rich 
comicality, many of the signs and values of the appreciable.” 
(XI, xiii) 

Intelligence as a Receptive Lucidity (XI, XX1). The first 
of this pair of Prefaces almost wholly and the second largely 
deals with the methods of conditioning a sensibility so as 
to make a subject. In XI James shows how the sensibility 
of a child, intelligent as may be, can influence and chape 
and make lucid people and situations outside as well as 
within its understanding. She, Maisie, is the presiding 
receptive intelligence, the sole sensibility, in the book, and 
is futhermore the sole agent, by her mere existence, deter- 
mining and changing the moral worth of the other characters. 
In XXI Strether is outlined as the example of the adult 
sensibility fulfilling similar functions, with the additional 
grace of greatly extended understanding. 

The Dramatic Scene (III, VII, IX, XI XIX, XXI, and 
passim). We have already spoken under the same heading 
of James’ general theory of the dramatic scene. It is too 
much of the whole substance of the technical discussion in 
many of the Prefaces to make more than a mere outline of 
its terms here possible. In III, x and XIX, xxii, there is 
developed the figure of windows opening on a scene. The eye 
is the artist, the scene the subject, and the window the limit- 
ing form. From each selected window the scene is differently 
observed. In VII is discussed the theory of alternating scenes 
in terms of a centre (p.xv). In IX, which is the most purely 
scenic of all the books, the use of the alternating scene is 
developed still further. At the end of XI there is a bitter 
postscript declaring the scenic character of the form. In XXI 
there is intermittent discussion of how to use the single 
consciousness to promote scenes, and a comparison with the 
general scenic method in XIX. It is principally to IX that 
the reader must resort for a sustained specific discussion of 
the Scene in fiction and its relation to the Scene in drama, 
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and to XIX, of which pp. xii-xxiii deal with the scenic 
structure of that book, where the distinction is made between 
Scenes and Pictures and it is shown how one partakes of the 
other, and where it is insisted on that the maximum value is 
obtained when both weights are felt. Subordinate to this there 
is, in the same reference, a description of the various 
reflectors (characters) used to illuminate the subject in terms 
of the scene. 

On Revision (1, XXIII). The Notes on Revision in these 
Prefaces are mainly of interest with reference to what James 
actually did in revising his earlier works. He revised, as a 
rule, only in the sense that he re-envisaged the substance 
more accurately and more representatively. Revision was 
responsible re-seeing. 

On Illustrations in Fiction (XXIII). This is perhaps the 
most amusing note in all the Prefaces, and it is impossible 
to make out whether James did or did not like the frontis- 
pieces with which his collected volumes were adorned. He 
was insistent that no illustration to a book of his should have 
any direct bearing upon it. The danger was real. “‘Anything 
that relieves responsible prose of the duty of being, while 
placed before us, good enough, interesting enough, and, if the 
question be of picture, pictorial enough, above all in itself, 
does it the worst of services, and may well inspire in the 
lover of literature certain lively questions as to the future 
of that institution.” 

The Nouvelle as a Form (XV, XVI, XVIII). The nouvelle 
—the long-short story or the short novel—was perhaps 
James’ favourite form, and the form least likely of appre- 
ciation in the Anglo-Saxon reading world, to which it seemed 
neither one thing or the other. To James it was a small re- 
flector capable of illuminating or mirroring a great deal of 
material. To the artist who practised in it the difficulties of 
its economy were a constant seduction and an exalted delight. 

On Rendering Material by its Appearances Alone (V). 
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James had the problem of rendering a character whose whole 
life centred in the London underworld of socialism, anar- 
chism, and conspiracy, matters of which he personally knew 
nothing. But, he decided, his wanted effect and value were 
“precisely those of our not knowing, of society’s not knowing, 
but only guessing and suspecting and trying to ignore, what 
‘goes on’ irreconcilably, subversively, beneath the vast smug 
surface.” Hints and notes and observed appearances were 
always enough. The real wisdom was this:—that “if you 
haven’t, for fiction, the root of the matter in you, haven’t 
the sense of life and the penetrating imagination, you are a 
fool in the very presence of the revealed and the assured; 
but that if you are so armed you are not really helpless, not 
without your resource, even before mysteries abysmal.” 

And that is-a good tone upon which to close our rehearsal 
of the major subjects James examines in his Prefaces. Other 
readers and other critics (the two need not be quite the same) 
might well have found other matters for emphasis; and so 
too they may reprehend the selection of Minor Notes which 
follow. 

On Development and Continuity (1). Developments are 
the condition of interest, since the subject is always the 
related state of figures and things. Hence developments are 
ridden by the principle of continuity. Actually, relations 
never end, but the artist must make them appear to do so. 
Felicity of form and composition depends on knowing to 
what point a development is indispensable. 

On Antithesis of Characters (1). The illustration is the 
antithesis of Mary and Christina in this book. James observes 
that antitheses rarely come off and that it may pass for a 
triumph if, taking them together, one of them is strong 
(pi xix). 

On the Emergence of Characters (X-xiii). James’ view 
may be summarized in quotation. “A character is interesting 
as it comes out, and by the process and duration of that 
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emergence; just as a procession is effective by the way it 
unrolls, turning to a mere mob if it all passes at once.” 

On Misplaced Middles (VII, XIX) Misplaced Middles are 
the result of excessive foresight. As the art of the drama is of 
preparations, that of the novel is only less so. The first half 
of a fiction is the stage or theatre of the second half, so that 
too much may be expended on the first. Then the problem 
is consumately to mask the fault and “confer on the false 
quantity the brave appearance of the true.” James indicates 
how the middles of VII and XIX were misplaced, and 
although he believed the fault great, thought that he had in 
both cases passed it off by craft and dissimulation. 

On Improvization (XII, xvi). Nothing was so easy as 
improvization, and it usually ran away with the story, e.g. 
in The Arabian Nights. ‘““The thing was to aim at absolute 
singleness, clearness and roundness, and yet to depend on 
a imagination working freely, working (call it) with 
extravagance; by which law it wouldn’t be thinkable except 
as free and wouldn’t be amusing except as controlled.” 

The Anecdote (XIII, vi). “The anecdote consists, ever, of 
something that has oddly happened to some one, and the 
first of its duties is to point directly to the person whom it 
so distinguishes.” 

The Anecdote and the Developmental (XV, ix, XVI, v). 
In the first of these references James observes that whereas 
the anecdote may come from any source, specifically com- 
plicated states must come from the author’s own mind. In 
the second he says that The Middle Years is an example of 
imposed form (he had an order for a short story) and the 
struggle was to keep compression rich and accretions com- 
pressed; to keep the form that of the concise anecdote, 
whereas the subject would seem one comparatively demand- 
ing developments. James solved the problem by working 
from the outward edge in rather than from the centre out- 
ward; and this was law for the small form. At the end of 
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this Preface, there is a phrase about chemical reductions 
and compressions making the short story resemble a sonnet. 

On Operative Irony (XV, ix). James defended his “super- 
subtle fry” on the ground that they were ironic, and he 
found the strength of applied irony “in the sincerities, the 
lucidities, the utilities that stand behind it.” If these charac- 
ters and these stories were not a campaign for something 
better than the world offered then they were worthless. “But 
this is exactly what we mean by operative irony. It implies 
and projects the possible other case, the case rich and edify- 
ing where the actuality is pretentious and vain.” 

On Foreshortening (VII, XV, XVI, XVIII). This is really 
a major subject, but the discussions James made of it were 
never extensive, seldom over two lines at a time. I append 
samples. In VII, xiii, he speaks of foreshortening not by 
adding or omitting items but by figuring synthetically, by 
exquisite chemical adjustments. In XVII, xxv, the nouvelle 
Julia Bride is considered as a foreshortened novel to the 
extreme. In XVIII, xv, after defining once again the art of 
representation and insisting on the excision of the irrelevant, 
James names Foreshortening as a deep principle and an 
invaluable device. It conduced, he said, “to the only com- 
pactness that has a charm, to the only spareness that has a 
force, to the only simplicity that has a grace—those, in each 
order, that produce the rich effect.” 

On Narrative in the First Person (XXI, xvii-xix). James 
bore a little heavily against this most familiar of all nar- 
rative methods. Whether his general charge will hold is 
perhaps irrelevant; it holds perfectly with reference to the 
kinds of fiction he himself wrote, and the injury to unity and 
composition which he specifies may well be observed in 
Proust’s long novel where every dodge is unavailingly 
resorted to in the attempt to get round the freedom of the 
method. The double privilege (in the first person), said 
James, of being at once subject and object sweeps away 
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difficulties at the expense of discrimination. It prevents the 
possibility of a centre and prevents real directness of contact. 
Its best effect, perhaps, is that which in another connection 
James called the mere “platitude of statement”. 

On Ficelles (XXI, xx). Taking the French theatrical term, 
James so labeled those characters who belong less to the 
subject than to the treatment of it. The invention and dis- 
position of ficelles is one of the difficulties swept away by 
the first person narrative. 

On Characters as Disponibles (III, vii-viii). Here again 
James adapted a French word, taking it this time from 
Turgenev. Disponibles are the active or passive persons who 
solicit the author’s imagination, appearing as subject to the 
chances and complications of existence and requiring of the 
author that he find for them their right relations and build 
their right fate. 

The rule of space forbids extending even so scant a 
selection from so rich a possible index. But let me add a 
round dozen with page references alone. On Dialogue (IX, 
xiii); Against Dialect (XVIII, xvi); On Authority (XVIII, 
xviii); On Confusion of Forms (IX, xvii); On Overtreat- 
ment (III, xxi; IX, xxii); On Writing of the Essence and 
of the Form (III, xvii); On Making Compromises Conform- 
ities (XIX, xii); On the Coercive Charm of Form (IX, 
xvii); On Major Themes in Modern Drama (IX, xviii); On 
Sickness as a Theme (XIX, vi); On Reviving Characters 
(V, xviii); On Fiction Read Aloud (XXIII, xxiv); and 
so on. 

The reader may possibly have observed that we have 
nowhere illustrated the relation which James again and again 
made eloquently plain between the value or morality of his 
art and the form in which it appears. It is not easy to select 
from a multiplicity of choice, and it is impossible, when 
the matter emerges in a style already so compact, to con- 
dense. I should like to quote four sentences from the middle 
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and end of a paragraph in the Preface to The Portrait of a 
Lady (III, x-xi). 


There is, I think, no more nutritive or suggestive truth in this con- 
nexion than that of the perfect dependence of the “moral” sense of a 
work of art on the amount of felt life concerned in producing it. The 
question comes back thus, obviously, to the kind and degree of the 
artist’s prime sensibility, which is the soil out of which his subject 
springs. The quality and capacity of that soil, its capacity to “grow” 
with due freshness and straightness any vision of life, represents, 
strongly or weakly, the projected morality. . . . Here we get exactly 
the high price of the novel as a literary form—its power not only, 
while preserving that form with closeness, to range through all the 
differences of the individual relation to its general subject-matter, 
all the varieties of outlook on life, of disposition to reflect and 
project, created by conditions that are never the same from man to 
man (or, as far as that goes, from woman to woman), but posi- 
tively to appear more true to its character in proportion as it strains, 
or tends to burst, with a latent extravagance, its mould. 


These sentences represent, I,think, the genius and intention 
of James the novelist, and ought to explain the serious and 
critical devotion with which he made of his Prefaces a vade- 
mecum—both for himself as the solace of achievement, and 
for others as a guide and exemplification. We have, by what 
is really no more than an arbitrary exertion of interest, 
exhibited a rough scheme of the principle contents; there 
remain the Prefaces themselves. 


III 
Although the Prefaces to The Wings of the Dove or The 


Awkward Age are more explicitly technical in reference, 
although that to What Maisie Knew more firmly develops 
the intricacies of a theme, and although that to The Tragic 
Muse is perhaps in every respect the most useful of all the 
Prefaces, I think it may be better to fasten our single atten- 
tion on the Preface to The Ambassadors. This. was the book 
of which James wrote most endearingly. It had in his opinion 
the finest and most intelligent of all his themes, and he 
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thought it the most perfectly rendered of his books. Further- 
more in its success it constituted a work thoroughly character- 
istic of its author and of no one else. There is a contagion 
and a beautiful desolation before a great triumph of the 
human mind—before any approach to perfection—which 
we had best face for what there is in them. 

This Preface divides itself about equally between the out- 
line of the story as a story, how it grew in James’ mind from 
the seed of a dropped word (pp. v-xiv), and a discussion of 
the form in which the book was executed with specific 
examination of the method of presentation through the single 
consciousness of its hero Lambert Strether (pp. xv-xxiii). If 
we can expose the substance of these two discussions we shall 
have been in the process as intimate as it is possible to be 
with the operation of an artist’s mind. In imitating his 
thought, step by step and image by image, we shall in the end 
be able to appropriate in a single act of imagination all he 
has to say. 

The situation involved in The Ambassadors, James tells 
us, “is gathered up betimes, that is in the second chapter of 
Book Fifth . . . planted or ‘sunk’, stiffly or saliently, in the 
centre of the current.” Never had he written a story where 
the seed had grown into so large a plant and yet remained as 
an independent particle, that is in a single quotable passage. 
Its intention had been firm throughout. 

This independent seed is found in Strether’s outburst in 
Gloriani’s Paris garden to little Bilham. “The idea of the 
tale resides indeed in the very fact that an hour of such 
unprecedented ease should have been felt by him as a crisis.” 
Strether feels that he has missed his life, that he made in his 
youth a grave mistake about the possibilities of life, and 
he exhorts Bilham not to repeat his mistake. “Live all you 
can. Live, live!” And he has the terrible question within him: 
“Would there yet perhaps be time for reparation?” At any 
rate he sees what he had missed and knows the injury done 
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his character. The story is the demonstration of that vision 
as it came about, of the vision in process. 

The original germ had been the repetition by a friend of 
words addressed him by a man of distinction similar in 
burden to those addressed by Strether to little Bilham. This 
struck James as a theme of great possibilities. Although any 
theme or subject is absolute once the novelist has accepted it, 
there are degrees of merit among which he may first choose. 
“Even among the supremely good—since with such alone is 
it one’s theory of one’s honour to be concerned—there is an 
ideal beauty of goodness the invoked action of which is to 
raise the artistic faith to a maximum. Then, truly, one’s theme 
may be said to shine.” 

And the theme of The Ambassadors shone so for James 
that it resembled “a monotony of fine weather,” in this respect 
differing much from The Wings of the Dove, which gave him 
continual trouble. “I rejoiced,” James said, “in the promise 
of a hero so mature, who would give me thereby the more to 
bite into—since it’s only into thickened motive and accumu- 
lated character, I think, that the painter of life bites more than 
a little.” By maturity James meant character and imagination. 
But imagination must not be the predominant quality in him; 
for the theme in hand, the comparatively imaginative man 
would do. The predominant imagination could wait for an- 
other book, until James should be willing to pay for the 
privilege of presenting it. (See also on this point the discus- 
sion of Intelligence and Bewilderment above.) 

There was no question, nevertheless, that The Ambassadors 
had a major theme. There was the “supplement of situation 
logically involved” in Strether’s delivering himself to Bilham. 
And James proceeds to describe the novelist’s thrill'in finding 
the situation involved by a conceived character. Once the 
situations are rightly found the story “assumes the authen- 
ticity of concrete existence”; the labour is to find them. 

‘“‘Art deals with what we see, it must first contribute full- 
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handed that ingredient; it plucks its material, otherwise ex- 
pressed, in the garden of life—which material elsewhere 
grown is stale and uneatable.” The subject once found, com- 
plete with its situations, must then be submitted to a process. 
There is the subject, which is the story of one’s hero, and 
there is the story of the story itself which is the story of the 
process of telling. 

Still dealing with the story of his hero, James describes 
how he accounted for Strether, how he found what led up to 
his outburst in the garden. Where has he come from and why? 
What is he doing in Paris? To answer these questions was to 
possess Strether. But the answers must follow the principle 
of probability. Obviously, by his outburst, he was a man in a 
false position. What false position? The most probable would 
be the right one. Granting that he was American, he would 
probably come from New England. If that were the case, 
James immediately knew a great deal about him, and had to 
sift and sort. He would, presumably, have come to Paris with 
a definite view of life which Paris at once assaulted; and the 
situation would arise in the interplay or conflict resulting. 
. . . There was also the energy of the story itself, which once 
under way, was irresistible, to help its author along. In the 
end the story seems to know of itself what it’s about; and its 
impudence is always there—“there, so to speak, for grace, 
and effect, and allure’. 

These steps taken in finding his story gave it a functional 
assurance. “The false position, for our belated man of the 
world—hbelated because he had endeavoured so long to escape 
being one, and now at last had really to face his doom—the 
false position for him, I say, was obviously to have presented 
himself at the gate of that boundless menagerie primed with 
a moral scheme which was yet framed to break down on any 
approach to vivid facts; that is to any at all liberal appre- 
ciation of them.” His note was to be of discrimination and 
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his drama was to “become, under stress, the drama of 
discrimination”’. 

There follows the question, apparently the only one that 
troubled James in the whole composition of this book, of 
whether he should have used Paris as the scene of Strether’s 
outburst and subsequent conversion. Paris had a trivial and 
vulgar association as the obvious place to be tempted in. 
The revolution performed by Strether was to have nothing 
to do with that bétise. He was to be thrown forward rather 
“upon his lifelong trick of intense reflexion”, with Paris a 
minor matter symbolising the world other than the town of 
Woolet, Mass., from which he came. Paris was merely the 
likely place for such a drama, and thus saved James much 
labour of preparation. 

Now turning from the story of his hero to the story of his 
story, James begins by referring to the fact that it appeared 
in twelve instalments in the North American Review, and 
describes the pleasure he took in making the recurrent breaks 
and resumptions of serial publication a small compositional 
law in itself. The book as we have it is in twelve parts. He 
passes immediately to the considerations which led him to 
employ only one centre and to keep it entirely in Strether’s 
consciousness. It was Strether’s adventure and the only way 
to make it rigorously his was to have it seen only through his 
eyes. There were other characters with situations of their own 
and bearing on Strether. “But Strether’s sense of these things, 
and Strether’s only, should avail me for showing them; I 
should know them only through his more or less groping knowl- 
edge of them, since his very gropings would figure among his 
most interesting motions.” This rigour of representation 
would give him both unity and intensity. The difficulties, too, 
which the rigour imposed, made the best, because the hardest, 
determinants of effects. Once he adopted his method he had 
to be consistent; hence arose his difficulties. For example, 
there was the problem of making Mrs Newsome (whose son 
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Strether had come to Paris to save), actually in Woolet, 
Mass., “no less intensely than circuitously present”; that is, 
to make her influence press on Strether whenever there was 
need for it. The advantage of presenting her through Strether 
was that only Strether’s feeling of her counted for the story. 
Any other method would not only have failed but would have 
led to positive irrelevance. Hence, “One’s work should have 
composition, because composition alone is positive beauty.” 

Next James considers what would have happened to his 
story had he endowed Strether with the privilege of the first 
person. “Variety, and many other queer matters as well, 
might have been smuggled in by the back door.” But these 
could not have been intensely represented as Strether’s ex- 
perience, but would have been his only on his own say-so. 
“‘Strether, on the other hand, encaged and provided for as 
The Ambassadors encages and provides, has to keep in view 
proprieties much stiffer and more salutary than our straight 
and credulous gape are likely to bring home to him, has 
exhibitional conditions to meet, in a word, that forbid the 
terrible fluidity of self-revelation.” 

Nevertheless, in order to represent Strether James had to 
resort to confidants for him, namely Maria Gostrey and Way- 
marsh, ficelles to aid the treatment. It is thanks to the use of 
these ficelles that James was able to construct the book in a 
series of alternating scenes and thus give it an objective air. 
Indispensable facts, both of the present and of the past, are 
presented dramatically—so the reader can see them—only 
through their use. But it is necessary, for the ficelles to suc- 
ceed in their function, that their character should be artfully 
dissimulated. For example, Maria Gostrey’s connection with 
the subject is made to carry itself as a real one. 

Analogous to the use of ficelles, James refers to the final 
scene in the book as an “‘artful expedient for mere consistency 
of form”. It gives or adds nothing on its own account but only 
expresses “as vividly as possible certain things quite other 
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than itself and that are of the already fixed and appointed 
measure’. 

Although the general structure of the book is scenic and the 
specific centre is in Strether’s consciousness of the scenes, 
James was delighted to note that he had dissimulated through- 
out the book many exquisite treacheries to those principles. 
He gives as examples Strether’s first encounter with Chad 
Newsome, and Mamie Pocock’s hour of suspense in the hotel 
salon. These are insisted on as instances of the representa- 
tional which, “for the charm of opposition and renewal’, are 
other than scenic. In short, James mixed his effects without 
injuring the consistency of his form. “From the equal play of 
such oppositions the book gathers an intensity that fairly adds 
to the dramatic.” James was willing to argue that this was so 
“for the sake of the moral involved; which is not that the par- 
ticular production before us exhausts the interesting questions 
that it raises, but that the Novel remains still, under the right 
persuasion, the most independent, most elastic, most pro- 
digious of literary forms.” 

It is this last sentiment that our analysis of this Preface is 
meant to exemplify; and it is—such is the sustained ability 
of James’ mind to rehearse the specific in the light of the gen- 
eral—an exemplification which might be repeated in terms of 
almost any one of these Prefaces. 


IV 


There is in any day of agonized doubt and exaggerated cer- 
tainty as to the relation of the artist to society, an unusual 
attractive force in the image of a man whose doubts are con- 
scientious and whose certainties are all serene. Henry James 
scrupled relentlessly as to the minor aspects of his art but of 
its major purpose and essential character his knowledge was 
calm, full, and ordered. One answer to almost every relevant 
question will be found, given always in specific terms and 
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flowing from illustrative example, somewhere among his Pref- 
aces; and if the answer he gives is not the only one, nor to 
some minds necessarily the right one, it has yet the paramount 
merit that it results from a thoroughly consistent, informed 
mind operating at its greatest stretch. Since what he gives is 
always specifically rendered he will even help you disagree 
with him by clarifying the subject of argument. 

He wanted the truth about the important aspects of life as 
it was experienced, and he wanted to represent that truth 
with the greatest possible lucidity, beauty, and fineness, not 
abstractly or in mere statement, but vividly, imposing on it 
the form of the imagination, the acutest relevant sensibility, 
which felt it. Life itsel{—the subject of art—was formless 
and likely to be a waste, with its situations leading to endless 
bewilderment; while art, the imaginative representation of 
life, selected, formed, made lucid and intelligent, gave value 
and meaning to, the contrasts and oppositions and processions 
of the society that confronted the artist. The emphases were 
on intelligence—James was avowedly the novelist of the free 
spirit, the liberated intelligence—on feeling, and on form. 

The subject might be what it would and the feeling of it 
what it could. When it was once found and known, it should 
be worked for all it was worth. If it was felt intensely and in- 
telligently enough it would reach, almost of itself, towards 
adequate form, a prescribed shape and size and density. Then 
everything must be sacrificed to the exigence of that form, it 
must never be loose or overflowing but always tight and con- 
tained. There was the “coercive charm” of Form, so con- 
ceived, which would achieve, dramatize or enact, the moral 
intent of the theme by making it finely intelligible, better than 
anything else. 

So it is that thinking of the difficulty or representing Isa- 
belle Archer in The Portrait of a Lady as a “mere young 
thing” who was yet increasingly intelligent, James was able 
to write these sentences. “Now to see deep difficulty braved is 
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at any time, for the really addicted artist, to feel almost even 
as a pang the beautiful incentive, and to feel it verily in such 
sort as to wish the danger intensified. The difficulty most worth 
tackling can only be for him, in these conditions, the greatest 
the case permits of.” It is because such sentiments rose out of 
him like prayers that for James art was enough. 

Nore: I wish to express my deep obligation to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons for the loan of a set of The New York Edition, with- 


out which it would have been impossible for me to compose this 
essay in any ease. 


A Note by His 
Photographer 


Alice Boughton 


HENRY JAMES was, I may truthfully say, the only sitter 
who ever terrified me. I was to do him for publication, and 
though the time was set for early afternoon, he did not come 
until nearly four o’clock. It was April, and a warm day, 
ending in a thunder shower, the sky getting blacker by the 
minute and the light going. Finally he came, dignified and 
impressive, with manners almost courtly, and wearing a top 
hat several sizes too big. I saw that he took in everything in 
the room, and his keen, keen eye followed me about as I 
moved around, trying for the best spot, and to squeeze out as 
much light as possible from the leaden sky. When I could no 
longer endure the eye, I went to the book-shelves and took 
down The Amazing Marriage and asked him to read while I 
got ready. He took the book but continued to watch me over 
the top, then I said, “Please pay no attention to me but read 
—really read, and I will tell you when I am ready.” And 
so he did, and became so absorbed, that when I wanted him 
to look into the camera I failed to get his attention. For the 
third time I said, very loudly, “Mr. James, look into the 
camera!”’ He came to quickly, turned his head and uttered a 
sharp “Eh?” And there you are! At the time, my latest ac- 
quisition was a small painting of a mother and child by 
Arthur Davies. This was hanging near the door, and on his 
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way out Mr. James stopped before it and looked at it a long 
time, bending forward, in his top hat, his stick behind him. 
“Just one more, please—I must do this, for you look like a 
Daumier!”” He seemed really amused, but remained in the 
same position until I photographed him again. Then we 
shook hands and he departed. My assistant, who had none too 
much reverence in her makeup, looking out of the window 
after he had gone, said “He’s trying to find the subway and 
he does look like the Mad Hatter.” Not more than five or ten 
minutes after he had gone, Mr. Davies came in, and I told 
him about Mr. James standing in his top hat, hands behind 
him, examining the painting, and how he looked so like a 
Daumier picture. To which Mr. Davies replied, “Very tactful 
of you to tell him that!’ “Why tactful?” “Because Mr. James 
has always been a great admirer of Daumier and years ago 
wrote an article about him for Harper’s.” It was luck, not 
tact, on my part. 


Henry James and 


Stanford White 


John Wheelwright 


WITH his faculties as sensitized as the filed fingers of a pick- 
lock, Henry James came back to New York between the 
panics of 1903 and 1907. It was the zenith of our archaeologi- 
cal architecture. McKim, who received the Royal Medal of 
the British Institute in 1903, was at the height of his reputa- 
tion, which the fame of his partner, Stanford White, out- 
shone. Henry James singled White out as the best man of the 
lot and showed up the whole New Yorker attempt at architec- 
ture as a mistake. No writer of his time—not D’Annunzio— 
could extract more symbol from the object of its origin and 
end. James made the observation upon the American people 
that Van Wyck Brooks makes—we are at once the most 
gregarious and most individualistic in the world. This obser- 
vation orders the confusion of our life into categories and 
lays a basis for architectural criticism. If we know the con- 
ditions imposed upon designers we can judge their solutions. 
James paralleled Thorstein Veblen’s discovery of the law 
of conspicuous waste and anticipated the theology of the 
mysticism of money set down by Harold Loeb, the Techno- 
crat, in an early issue of Broom. Looking over New York, 
James gave out the theme developed in Lewis Mumford’s 
most valuable articles, that it is impossible to build a decent 
city upon an unworkable plan, by the mere accumulation of 
decent objects. Though more of a master in social research 
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than in aesthetic, James makes more just aesthetic judg- 
ments than any of these social critics. In The American Scene, 
his defeated archeological nostalgia struggles with the grow- 
ing aesthetic analysis of the machine age. The critic who 
hankered after feudal society anticipates the aesthetic of ra- 
tionalized capitalism. The American Scene is indispensable 
to the appreciation of all our romantic architecture. No 
criticism of New York has been less sentimental. The author 
knew what he saw and he knew what he felt. He could ab- 
stract the almost incomparable light of New York’s sky from 
the almost incomprehensible New York on which it fell. 


“To the sight, not one element of the romantic or picturesque 
contributed. New York is a heap of big things lately done for in- 
ordinate gain, not an expression of any other matters whatever. 
The Pin Cushion City seemed sometimes a loose nosegay of archi- 
tectural American Beauty Roses of interminable stem to be picked 
as soon as ‘science’ applied to gain put upon the table some more 
winning cards. Expensively provisional skyscrapers are the last 
word in economic ingenuity only till another word is written. Thrift 
at any price and conscious, menaced invention twinkle ever in their 
thousand glassy eyes. The light lent the skyscrapers, nude and 
over-windowed as they are, a fleeting distinction. They took sun 
and shade in the manner of towers of marble. They are not all of 
marble by any means, but dividends flash, flicker, and flare up and 
down them in the electric lamps of permanent ‘celebration’. Their 
spikes formed a monstrous comb for raking in Profit.” 


He was not buffaloed by the skyscraper before which 
Pennell the etcher and the members of the architectural pro- 
fession were preparing to fall down in worship. He antici- 
pated the criticisms of the skyscraper which architects have 
come to, though they dismiss with professional philistinism 
the opinions of literary critics. He saw that these buildings 
were machines and that any skyscraper (which did not follow 
the formula of Louis Sullivan) worsted any magnanimous 
attempt to adopt the aesthetic view of it. But James does not 
state the technical reason for this aright. “Quiet interspaces 
are always half the architectural battle and the skyscraper 
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can’t afford them, but only window upon window at any cost.” 
But the trouble is that the interspaces are almost exactly half 
the architectural battle. Those skyscrapers where voids ex- 
ceed solids, as in the designs of Louis Sullivan, approach 
form by an opposite path from that which James would have 
had them follow. Like most social critics of architecture, he 
saw that the problems imposed upon designers almost defied 
solution, but did not see that technical solution would offer a 
secondary modification of the problem itself. Though James 
was sometimes weak in architectural criticism, his perspicuity 
should show draftsmen that the observations of an expert 
literary sightseer are worth heeding. 

“The waterside squalor of the forever changing city was 
serenely exempt from change. What obscure inner virtue 
preserved its dislodged supports and held together its sordid, 
barbarous items, destined so long ago to fall apart?” His 
first preliminary measurements of elevation, section, and 
plan of the big building scene, whether of skyscrapers emerg- 
ing into fact from project, or of the overshadowed buildings 
which they still left to sink through the archeology of yester- 
day towards oblivion, left him almost thoughtless until, 
streaming with nervous sweat, he joined a costly collection of 
young business men, returning by water to their “homes”. 
Then he felt the mystery unfold in the large lucidity of — 
well, of a New Jersey condition. 

“A perspective of sand with no turns, along which big 
villas tight strung like monstrous pearls, looked through their 
rows of windows at a vast featureless highway. In fact a 
suburb of German Jewry, it was in truth something intrin- 
sically not European, but American. With loud benevolence, 
the houses asserted Veblen’s law of conspicuous waste: “Oh 
yes, we are awfully dear for what we are and what we do.” 

“Grant’s expensive Mansard cottage, Garfields’s expensive 
Kastlake cottage shrank far behind the expensive Queen Anne, 
as practised in half a hundred McKim, Mead & White exam- 
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ples in New Jersey and its twin, Long Island. What was the 
idea? Affirming wealth with such innocent emphasis and not 
affirming anything else? Why did Veblen’s law strike him 
with such direct force, as he looked at these houses? New 
York in villeggiatura was the expensive in the void. The effect 
fell short. The most as yet accomplished at such cost was 
unmitigated publicity as a condition, publicity as a doom, 
from which there could be no appeal. Its motto was: A Cat 
may look at a King. 


“This showed the odd treachery in the practice of isolated opu- 
lence. It was the supremely expensive thing that the good people 
had supposed themselves to be getting, but the supremely expensive 
thing is constituted privacy. They took the short cut of herding 
together in an exclusive residential district and, as there were no 
poor around their houses to shut out, there was no privacy to shut 
in. The idea of the gregarious balanced by the idea of the exclusive 
involved each in deeper paradox. The shortcut was endlessly backed 
by money. Waste was the mystery which kept the ramshackle city 
of modern progress together.” 


The mysticism of money, the scholasticism of waste, the 
ethics of the gregarious, these with counter thrusts and result- 
ants of forces kept the New York craziness in equilibrium. 
These worked together in a system for all that sentimental 
sociologists might call it “anarchy’’. There was a society, for 
all that they might call it “unsocial”. It worked, for all that 
some, not liking how it worked, said that it “did not work”’, or 
wishing to break it up, said that it had “broken down”, or 
not caring for its architecture, said that it was “not architec- 
ture”. Such assertions, even in the French language, have 
only conversational efficacy. They are a sign of the panic of 
definitions. James disliked American society, commercial, 
ephemeral, gregarious, but with patient accuracy he stated 
the terms to which architectural solution of social problems 
conform, pending the dissolution of the problems themselves. 
All sensibilities and preferences were hostile to modern ra- 
tionalization but, nevertheless, his critical fastidiousness 
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eliminated everything except the aesthetic recognition of the 
machine-universe. The charm of The American Scene may 
lie in its reactionary wanderings from conclusive surrender 
to the fact of American society. The strength of the book lies 
in its implied and explicit statement of terms, social and 
aesthetic, to be confronted for: management or rejection. Vic- 
tory over them may follow from recognition. Evasion invites 
them to run wild. But no problem, mechanical, commercial, 
ephemeral, or gregarious, was clearly faced or cleanly 
solved for society or for art in the America which James 
visited. 


“The ample villas in full dress, each on its little square of 
brightly green carpet, the open road—it was in fact all one. This 
general, common, outward show proclaimed that the law of the 
gregarious individualism balanced by the law of the residentially 
exclusive left no doubt as to what took place within, which the 
complete home aspires to provide. The universal American custom 
was to build a ‘home’ with almost no indoor part distinguishable 
from any other. This diffused vagueness of separation between 
apartments, between hall and room, between one room and another, 
between the one you are in and the one you are not in, between 
place of passage and place of privacy, made them as public in- 
doors as out and minimized for the interior all responsibility of 
its being an interior. The ingenuity of the Open Plan frolicked in 
the small structure as in the great through indefinite extension of 
space, definite merging of functions, enlargement of opening, 
exaggeration of passage, substitution of gaping arches and far 
perspectives and resounding voids for walls, for doors, for win- 
dows, for the essence of the room.” 


The Open Plan, which has been out of fashion in America 
for half a generation, may come back in what is now known 
as functional domestic architecture. It has reached a full 
aesthetic form abroad and may, if we are not careful, make 
a second beginning on these shores. A similar taste persists 
in our movie houses, dance-halls, and restaurants which pre- 
tend to be outdoors. If this pretense is made because our real 
outdoors is becoming intolerably hideous, then we may be 
said indeed to be fleeing from life back to the womb, but to 
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a womb turned inside out! (The elevation of New York was 
the phallus. The cross section was the womb.) 


“In the Waldorf Astoria promiscuity commanded on splendid 
terms an encompassing splendor to feed it illusions about itself. 
(Blashfield pinxit.) Through halls and saloons, art and history; 
masquerading, muffled to suffocation; told of brocade, pretended 
majesties where graces smirked with the last cynicism of hypocrisy. 
From one chamber of the temple to another, through clustering 
chapels and shrines to the mysticism of money, the hundred and 
hundreds of people found in the gilded and storied labyrinth, the 
very fire-sides and pathways of ‘home’. One could no more have 
skeptically brushed them, than one would doff one’s disguise in 
a mosque. Under palms and by fountains, they communed, to some 
inimitable New York tune, with the shade of Marie Antoinette 
amid a Versailles or Trianon blur of the paradise of ingenuous joy 
below and consummate management above; in the pandemonium, 
admirably ordered, of the hotel the gregarious spirit found a 
synonym for civilization as a social and aesthetic idea, seeking 
and finding itself, by breaking down every barrier but two: 
obvious cost, and apparent respectability. In seeking a social form, 
promiscuity managed an inordinate, untempered monotony. 

“Grant’s tomb on Riverside Drive (Duncan, 1890), unguarded and 
unenclosed, feature of the prospect, property of the people; lay 
open like a hotel to any coming and going. What new kind and 
degree of solemnity might be arrived at, in this opposition to 
sepulchral state? Grant’s tomb played its part without pomp or 
circumstances, mystery or ceremony, church or state, with only 
its immediacy to preserve its character. Publicity, familiarity, im- 
mediacy, may stalk in and out, with their hands in their pockets 
and their hats on their heads. The play of democratic manners sur- 
rounds the tomb of Napoleon, but as compared to the small 
pavilion on the Bluff it is a Holy of Holies, jealously guarded and 
formally approached. Yet the Riverside Pavilion did not fail a 
whit more than the Paris dome. Perhaps it triumphed even, by its 
use of want of reserve, as a very last word. If it was not a bad 
miss, it was a straight hit. On the whole, he liked its solution apart 
from its Greco-Roman archeology.” 


Without full understanding of the things so nearly won 
by facing and solving in perfect architecture the conditions 
laid down by imperfect society, James likens New York to 
some ‘childless mother who consoles herself for her sterility 
by an unbridled course of adoption. He saw everything before 
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him as an exhibition of renderings of frontage, cornice, and 
architrave, with every feature of every edifice sharp (as the 
great Palladian pile ordered by Messrs. Tiffany on Fifth 
Avenue, White, 1905, enlarged from Sanmicheli’s Grimani 
palace, 1549, preserving the aspect of that exterior, and at 
the same time doubling the number of floors inside). He was 
grateful to this last for not having twenty-five stories, but he 
broke his heart over its only being, for interest, a great 
miscellaneous shop.” What he called his factitious emotion 
about it has no hint of the interest which White, half shop- 
man, might have given a shop in the Tiffany taste, if he had 
not surrendered to tempting time-saving pastiche. In the 
economy of archeological architecture—the styles of the past 
were bank capital to which interest accrued through repro- 
duction. 

James did White an injustice in singling out the Tiffany 
store to praise ironically for its archeology. Right on the 
other side of the same Fifth Avenue was the Knickerbocker 
Trust (1904), White’s best, of one colossal fluted Corinthian 
order, with frieze and capitals so deeply cut as to declare 
themselves nothing more than ornament, accentuated, around 
the three-storied cashiers’ cage within. The suppression of 
walls behind the columns and piers which shaded the expanse 
of glass, was even more in accord with the law of the gre- 
garious than Grant’s Tomb. Needless to say, this did not suit 
the taste which required that bank buildings should inspire 
confidence by massiveness of wall to shut out light from what 
went on inside. When the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
went down in 1907, before the conspiratorial onslaught of 
Morgan and the Wall Street Gang, McKim’s fortune went 
with it and also its type of design. Even its conspicuous waste 
is no more; a skyscraper has been piled upon its parapet, 
and it is botched. 

‘Sites of monuments and landmarks of childhood, whether 
still standing or standing no longer or botched,—the whole 
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past condensed at once,—produced in James that hateful 
sense of personal antiquity, which has broken every New 
York architect. It was fortunate for New York that nothing 
was the making of it as the Park Street Church is the making 
of Boston. Even Washington Square was not a fixed central 
point. James found its little arch of triumph (White 1889) 
which bestrides the beginnings of Fifth Avenue, lamentable 
and lonely because unsupported. (Re-executed in stone from 
wood without change in design, it is actually supported by 
hideous cross rods. If James meant “unsupported” by the 
Greek revival houses of the Square, he was wrong. If he 
referred to the high lumps which progressively take their 
places, he was right.) The city projected into the future as 
a continuous, fifty-floored conspiracy against the ancient 
graces, lumped together and sunk into the common fund of 
economic convenience. That was the gregarious ideal of a 
big commercial democracy seeking to abound supremely in 
profit and having none to gainsay it. 

‘The splendid position of Riverside Drive, small suburban 
name, was put to the most meagre use, which; happy-go-lucky 
in the presence of an occasion for a noble congruity such as 
one scarcely knows where to seek for in another big city; 
delivered a lecture on individualism. On the Drive, the charm 
fell out of the personal. James, who resented the conspiracy 
fifty stories high in the wrong place, saw that the authority 
of the Hudson, at the opening of its gates, would have im- 
posed conformity and subordination. Collectivism, which led 
to such dreary things in other parts of the city, was the only 
not vulgar way to go. 

‘Boots and shoes, he observed everywhere in American 
crowds, indicated a feeling for cult, elaborate and mature, 
the more remarkable in contrast to the barbarous hats, the 
savage golden teeth. Likewise in the brutal city, all feeling 
crowded into Central Park (1851), which made one grasp 
at every pretext for finding it inordinately admirable. That 
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was the only way to play fair with its singular social mis- 
sion. Was it not all the more heroic, because it was much 
too narrow and very much too short, and because there 
weren’t enough others like it? It suffered from economy 
rather than from aesthetics. It just had to make up for all 
the rest. It had to be breathlessly everywhere and everything 
at once, (in this like the people who thronged it,) and to 
produce on the spot, lake or river or cataract, wild woodland 
or teeming garden, boundless vista or bosky nook, bold 
eminence or smiling valley,—like those quaint prints which 
give, in a single view, the Classic, and the Gothic, and the 
other architectural wonders of the world. That is its sole 
effect,—eager eruptive agitation, afraid to be vague and 
frank and quiet. One is thrilled at every turn. Although one 
has beheld more remarkable scenery, none has counted for 
more experience different from the mechanical discipline of 
the streets. And the finest thing about it was the way its 
footpaths contained the crowd. It just had to have feature at 
any price, the clamor of the crowd being invariable for 
feature.’ 

The crowd has now overwhelmed it; as it could have over- 
whelmed no formal garden planned so to be thronged. James 
was quite wrong about the clamor of the crowd for anything 
in particular. The clamor was only general. The purveyors 
could have palmed off something in harmony with the ma- 
chine city. But the landscape architect thought Versailles and 
Boboli “dreary places”, unwholesome to a democracy, with 
their flavor of corrupt court morals. In this they saw eye to 
eye with their philistine predecessor, General Viele, and 
their Brahmin follower, Charles Eliot, Jr. It is surprising 
that James missed this opportunity to point out how formal 
mass-design enforces formal manners upon crowds. Olmstead 
met the problem of gregarious individualism less than half- 
way. He did not impose upon the social problem the formal 
aesthetic which would not only have been its solution but 
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might have proved its dissolution. The grandiose Public 
Garden is only one of innumerable high entertainments with- 
held from us under our dictatorship of the commonplace. 


“No Central Park, however large, however formal, could have 
made the big town a great city. The assault of the street upon every 
building was merciless. The pettifogging street plan (1808), im- 
posed upon it by its quick rent landlords, who forced the expedient 
of inventing the moving public library, the moving church (St. 
Bartholemew’s porch White 1903), the moving university (Colum- 
bia McKim 1898-1908, New York University White 1894-1901) 
made architectural detachment an insoluble problem (White de- 
signed a Pullman car in 1885). Longitudinal avenues, perpetu- 
ally yet meanly intersected, organized the sacrifice of indicated 
great perspectives from East to West. This original sin might have 
earned forgiveness by departure from consistency. But the West- 
ward deflection of Broadway at Grace Church (Renwick 1843) only 
served to make matters worse with its illegible ‘squares’. No inter- 
space worth mentioning formed part of the ground plan. (What 
might Manhattan not have been with riversides all round, banded 
together with avenues in its valleys, and having its stepped ridges 
crowned with public buildings as great as the city itself is big?) 
But the way of imagining what might have been in the light of 
what so helplessly is, that way madness lay. 

“The pettifogging street plan opened to the builder in quest of 
distinction the one alternative adventure of seeking his reward in 
the sky. And beneath the sky, the stony-hearted traffic cars of Jug- 
gernaut, rolled through dark gorges of masonry,—black rat holes, 
—holes of gigantic rats inhabited by whirlwinds, horrible places in 
as confessed collapse as the water side squalor, but still swagger- 
ing and shouting. He traveled its subway electrical hell (harrowed 
1904), through an over-roofed clamorous darkness, bristling with 
ports and piles, the supporting columns of a vast, cold, uncannily 
animated sepulchre; to the Ghetto.” 


(James got no hint from this mortification made to pay that 
in such subways as the later subways of Boston the technical 
solution of the gregarious problem, which was so hateful to 
him, would approximate a rare example of almost worthy 
architecture. ) 


“Complexity of fire escapes on each slum house front gave the slum 
vista a modernized, appointed look. But these frontal iron ladders 
and platforms showed with what ease architecture perished. The 
fire escapes were after-thoughts of staircases and communications 
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forgotten in the construction. In one charming little structure, five 
and twenty families enjoyed simultaneously conditions very little 
sordid. The evolved tenement house had an evolved, fire-proof 
staircase, scientific, impermeable to the microbe and plated with 
goodly marble. This was a new style of poverty. Here the poor 
were flattened into food for the ogres.” 


To judge the city not by the sociology of poverty but by 
the culture of riches, which is certainly more pertinent and 
appropriate to it, its most appalling aspect was not the “high 
standard of living” for the poor, but the low “standard of 
living” of the rich. As Lewis Mumford, points out, many 
millionaire houses were as unhealthy and as sunless as the 
worst slum houses. They were spacious indeed, some of 
them, but the space was all for show, and they showed that 
the social depths of the city were the exclusive residential 
districts. The standard of private living did instead of a 
public standard of living; civic buildings did instead of the 
civitas. New York was a big town where elaborate luxuries 
were to be had cheap and simple necessities were unprocur- 
able. How far and whither had progress gone since Dante con- 
sidered in De Monarchia “the city whose end is to insure 
comfort and sufficiency in life . . . else the end of civil life 
is missed, and the city ceases to be what it is.”’? 


“Up Fifth Avenue, exorbitant ‘private homes’, once with mag- 
nificent illusion of finality, now with a life not worth an hour’s 
purchase, sat in florid majesty, as unintending and unconvincing 
expressions of the insincerity of effects as the skyscrapers them- 
selves. The economy of aristocracies old and new was to supply 
form to private ease with force beyond the hour, to make the 
future as interesting as the past. But in New York, row after row 
of these swell houses was coming down under the Powers above 
of Higher Interest. “There is no step at which you shall rest. I 
build you up but to tear you down. Let Sentiment once take root, 
I would be lost. But, as it takes some time, I get in ahead. That is 
why you shall run without exception to the fifty floors. You may 
have a feeling for an old stair case, but how can you have a 
feeling for an old elevator? Wherefore the arrangement in fifty 
floors saves you any moral trouble, and I keep you in practice 
to blight the superstition of rest.” 
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“In the midst of wasted rows and blocks and streets, something 
charmingly done here and there seemed only to ask to lead the 
life it had begun. Buildings of the best taste are like clothes of 
the best tailors—it takes their age to show us how good they are. 
Happy construction all but lost in the welter of sham refinement, 
gave the direct counterpart of other, dreadful presences looming 
around, which embody the imagination of new clustered, empha- 
sized vulgarity.” 

James was one of those reactionary socialists who see 
Waste not Exploitation as the oberse of the medal of Profit, 
and however inadequate this may be, it equipped him, or 
perhaps followed from his temperamental equipment, as an 
aesthete. 

“Waste flung down in the parts of the town, supposedly noblest 
and fairest, whole rows that cost thought as well as money. The 
vivid show of New York wealth; trying to build itself, with every 
elaboration, putting forth feelers for some test, some hint, as to 
whether it be flying, for good taste, too high or too low; was a 
costly demonstration of individual loneliness, and of waste,—waste 
wider than the mere game of rebuilding,—a deep note of lone- 
liness, deep as the look in the eyes of dogs who plead against a 
change of masters.” 

Said James to the millionaire blocks, between two panics, 
“What you are reduced to for importance, is the present pure 
and simple, squaring itself between an absent future and an 
absent past—as solidly as it can. You overdo it, for what 
you are.” The pompous New York houses; bristling with 
friezes and pinnacles, but discernibly deficient in reasons; 
housed the social struggle in the void of ladies in tiaras and 
court trains, but with nowhere to go on to, except; in default 
of a Royal court; to clamber into the Opera under stress, as 
the whole community crams into subways, trolleys, sky- 
scrapers and elevators. In Europe, occasions produced the 
tiara, in New York, the tiaras had to produce the occasions. 
So it was with the houses. Upper Fifth Avenue was in,—well, 
in a New Jersey condition. 

‘No park, no palace public or private, and no number of 
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these could make this place a city,—not the Metropolitan 
Museum (Richard Hunt, Eastlake 1879, Beaux Arts 1898, 
McKim, Mead and White, Antique wings, 1910) which spoke 
of historic waste, without profit,—the last dodge in public 
self-justification of private riches. Education is expensive, 
and education in these her marble halls, issued instructions 
without regard to cost, to be obeyed without regard to cost. 
There was money in the air, ever so much money, all for all 
exquisite things, except creation, which was out altogether. 
The education was to be exclusively that of Santayana’s sense 
of beauty,—how romantic! But he wondered just the same, 
whether acres of canvas and tons of marble would not be 
turned outdoors soon. The coming house-cleaning made him 
radiant. The museum, in short, was going to be great. 

‘He fled to a cafe-like soda fountain. Modest asylum, ex- 
quisite in the face of difficulty, by the patience of the subtle 
key clung to through thick and thin, here decency and dig- 
nity, found means even to the exact true shade. These are the 
real triumphs of art—the discriminations in favor of taste, 
produced not by the gilded and guarded, but by making pub- 
licity itself delicate. Your barricade against vulgarity may 
consist in a few tables and chairs, coffee cups and boxes of 
dominoes. In the Public Library or Museum, money in quan- 
tities enough can always create tone, but it had been created 
here by unbuyable instinct. The exclusive had been arrived 
at with economy. All the loud surrounding triumphs of the 
coarse and the common made it stick like a wedge. The effect 
came from felicity of suppression and omission. There was 
visibly so much everywhere else of everything, that there 
could scarce be in such an air of infection little enough, in 
quantity and mass, of anything. Here while the East Side 
roared, a new metaphysic might have been thought out or 
the scheme of a new war intellectualized (or Stanford White 
and LaFarge draw on the table-cloth the unexecuted murals 
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of the Boston Public Library). In New York any human 
appeal, like the appeal of Stanford White, was out of place. 

‘The great exemplary Presbyterian Hospital, (like the 
Bellevue Kendall 1906-1910), invested itself with stillness 
in its ample interspace, as if the elevated and the elevator 
were forever at rest, and no one “stepping lively” for miles 
and miles away. His gratitude to long cool corridors, and 
halls of pain, to high quiet active wards, silvery dim with 
their whiteness and with shade and to American steamboats 
shows that he had an inkling of the aesthetic which reminds 
us by every device in design of the trick which nowadays 
turns asceticism to opulence to proclaim opulence in asceti- 
cism by the final refinement of the law of conspicuous waste, 
the aesthetic of the machine. 

‘The real appeal of the most extravagant of cities, rejoic- 
ing to the throb of ferries and tugs, was the universal passion 
of applied scierice and finance. By a bold lacing together 
across waters of scattered members, by the ceaseless play of 
an enormous system of steam shuttles or electric bobbins, 
(he scarce knew what to call them) commensurate in form 
with their infinite work, the monster flings abroad its loose 
limbs even as some unmannered young giant in the act of 
love upon the void. Binding stitches of the loom forever fly 
further and faster and draw harder the future complexity 
of the web under the sky and over the sea, becoming some 
colossal set of clockworks, some steel-souled machine-room. 
The immeasurable bridges are horizontal sheaths of pistons; 
and the skyscrapers, each in itself a huge constricted and 
compressed community, throb, as a complicated watch throbs, 
with the telling of the hour and the minute, these are not 
buildings, but machines, money mills.’ 


A Little Reality 


Robert Cantwell 


WHEN James was twenty-one he was reviewing the novels 
of Scott, Trollope and several forgotten American writers; 
he had done at least two translations and had evidently writ- 
ten stories which he did not preserve. When he was twenty- 
two his first short story was published, as well as his reviews 
of Matthew Arnold, Goethe, Louisa Alcott and of other for- 
gotten lady novelists who were numerous at that time. When 
he was twenty-three two more short stories appeared, articles 
on Dickens, Hugo, Epicurean philosophy, Balzac, Thackeray, 
George Sand, George Eliot and such sentimental popular 
writers as Henry Sedley and Mrs. Craik—at that age he was 
a regular contributor to The Nation and a sort of staff re- 
viewer for The North American Review. In the next three 
and a half years he turned out some fifty reviews, several 
critical articles, travel sketches, a whole routine of stories. 
This record refers only to his published work; probably he 
wrote a good deal that he did not expose to the open air. 
His apprenticeship was principally distinguished by his re- 
markable industry and by his quick success; he could have 
settled down to any one of a number of good ruts if he had 
wanted to. That indecision which so many of his characters 
were later to feel about almost everything seems scarcely to 
have entered into his consideration of careers for himself. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary for us to read all these 
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very early reviews and stories to get an understanding of his 
development; Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley has done that for us 
and described them with great thoroughness, full quotation 
and analysis in “The Early Development of Henry James’’.* 
Her book is excellent; it is one of the most useful discussions 
of James in print; the rich samples of the early prose, the 
long footnotes, the many dates, as well as a slight difficulty 
encountered in the reading give you, by the time you have 
finished it, the sort of scholarly satisfaction you might feel 
if you had dug through the files of The Nation and The 
Atlantic and The Galaxy yourself. Besides, itis pleasing to 
bump into solid and unyielding facts in connection with a 
writer whose critics have dealt so much in soft generalities. 
The only major faults of Miss Kelley’s book are that it reveals 
a rather mechanical concept of the whole process of devel- 
opment and that eight pages, by some queer freak of print- 
ing and proof-reading, have been left blank. These blank 
pages are particularly disturbing because they interrupt such 
important and interesting discussions as James’ reactions to 
the radicalism of Felix Holt, and his first meetings with 
Howells, and give rise to a vague conviction that the printer 
carelessly left out the very heart of the book. 

As for the rather mechanical concept of James’ develop- 
ment, the second charge against Miss Kelley, it too is largely 
a matter of omission, for she seems to view James’ develop- 
ment almost exclusively in terms of his printed words; her 
James merely “sees”’ after studying Balzac that certain quali- 
ties are necessary in the novel, and so tries to fill the require- 
ments in his next short story. There are no violent leaps ahead 
in this development, no crushing defeats and periods of cau- 
tion and nursing; it all adds up, a lesson from Hawthorne, 
plus one from Goethe and a negative reminder from personal 
failures and the bad novels, too neatly. Looking at a writer’s 


1The Early Development of Henry James. By Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley. 309 
pages. ibang Illinois: University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
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career so much in terms of his reading and writing leaves 
little space for the other pressures that are not merely more 
influential but which largely determine why a Balzac evokes 
so much enthusiasm now and so little later on; it leaves no 
room for the scandals, enemies, slanders and intellectual re- 
buffs that, in James’ fiction at least, are inseparable from the 
literary life. Very frequently Miss Kelley’s Henry James at 
twenty-one seems, not a resolute, hard-working, extremely 
independent law student, pushing himself with great vigor 
into a crowded literary field, but a kind of machine into 
which a little Balzac and Eliot, if properly poured and 
shaken up, will some day emerge as The Portrait of a Lady. 
Thus when she says that the Jameses moved to Boston in 1864 
because the parents saw their sons’ interest in Boston and 
Cambridge scenes and responded to the pull exercised by the 
cultural awakening there, it means simply that she has not 
looked at that date long enough, or estimated how long it 
would take to get out of New York after the draft riots had 
left the city a shambles. Although she has her own quarrels 
with Van Wyck Brooks, she suffers with him for not visual- 
izing clearly the conflict that swept this country before and 
during and after the Civil War; to both critics the trips 
abroad, both those of the whole family and Henry’s later 
journeys, appear only as cultural searching-parties; neither 
seems to understand that the air in the United States at that 
time must have been about as hard to breathe as that of 
Vienna now. The society was splitting apart, and when a 
society is splitting apart the cracks go all the way through 
it; there is a general jumpiness and tension, and there are 
quarrels with friends; even people who would never admit 
that a struggle is on, and who would never be able to relate 
their own difficulties to the upheavals of their time, may still 
be annoyed by the trouble they are having with their servants. 

Despite these limitations, however, Miss Kelley’s book is 
essential for an understanding of James. It revises drasti- 
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cally a picture of the early years built up out of a reading of 
the autobiographical volumes, the biographies of Brooks and 
Rebecca West and of several of the early short stories—A 
Light Man (1869), Master Eustace (1871), those collected 
in the volumes, A Passionate Pilgrim (1871) and Traveling 
Companions (1871). The new factors are largely James’ 
early start, his independence and his intensity of purpose, 
and the significance of his sharp vacillations between ro- 
mantic and realistic fiction. His first reviews, written when 
he was twenty-one and twenty-two, were thumping attacks on 
the sentimental novelists, in a tone not unlike that Mencken 
later popularized, but he was not intimidated by reputations; 
unlike Mencken, he did not concentrate on the weak and de- 
fenseless; he managed to get in some good cracks at Trollope 
and Dickens. Of Trollope he remarked, “Life is vulgar, but 
we know not how vulgar it is till we see it set down in his 
pages’, and said that while Trollope probably did not intend 
to introduce his readers to the company of imbeciles, “we 
do not consider these people to be much better’’. He was less 
brutal in describing the recipe by which a Trollope novel was 
written: 

The first requisite is to collect a large number of persons, so 
many you have no space to refine on individuals . . . to give these 
persons pleasant, expressive names, and to scatter among them a 
few handfuls of clever description. The next step is to make a fair 
distribution of what may be called prehistoric facts,—facts which 
are referred to periods prior to the opening of the tale, and which 
serve, as it were, as your base of supplies during its progress. 

He was no easier on writers who might be more likely to 
answer; he called the lady moralists immoral as well as dull, 
and raged at the tediousness of “psychological” novels in- 
volving adultery; he was breezy, malicious, and he had a 
developed talent for sarcasm; he was well-informed about 
contemporary fiction and apparently had full confidence— 
when he began—in his own judgment. The people whose 
works he characterized in this way were not obscure figures; 
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some were greatly respected, some were contributors to the 
publications in which James’ reviews appeared. Miss Kelley, 
on whom we are still leaning heavily, is somewhat vague in 
explaining how James came to occupy his prominent critical 
position at so early an age; she mentions his father’s reputa- 
tion and friends and the absence of other critics, and while 
these things no doubt counted, the reviews themselves, with 
their wit and their candor, offer sufficient reasons for their 
publication, granted an editor of humor and a little courage. 

But the real service that analyzing the apprentice years 
performs is that of providing more and richer fuel for the 
guesses one could make on the basis of the later, finished 
work. When you see that so many of James’ first efforts re- 
volved around the relationship of representatives of the upper 
and lower classes, a wealthy painter and a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter, a wealthy woman who tries to induce a poor young man 
to propose to her, when you see that in so many cases the 
machinery for bringing these affairs to their climaxes is 
poverty or the desire for more wealth, the concerns that are 
dimly apparent behind the adult novels are clearly exposed. 
They are not good stories, though they were evidently accept- 
able to James’ contemporaries; they were better, according 
to Miss Kelley, who has apparently read everything printed 
at this time, than the usual stuff served up in The Atlantic. 
They were mannered and melodramatic, but above all unreal, 
and consequently discouraging to a beginner who wanted— 
at first—to get as close to actuality as he could. Miss Kelley, 
as a matter of fact, does not seem to get the significance of 


her own judgment on these stories written when James was 
twenty-three: 


He was not content to treat Adela, or Locksley, as they should 
have been treated, in their own setting, coming into connection with 
people of their own class, but took them out of it, imagined people 
of a lower class, and brought the two awkwardly and stiffly together, 
with the result that neither seems true to human nature. 
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That the characters so violently wrenched from their usual 
feeding-grounds behaved awkwardly we can take for granted; 
that James removed them awkwardly can be taken for granted 
too. But the important point is that he was not content to write 
solely about the class he knew, or to show representatives of 
that class at their normal antics, or in imagined situations 
which would have compressed and summed-up their normal 
antics; he never became content to do that, he never recon- 
ciled himself to writing about the representatives of the class 
he knew best at the sort of activity they were generally en- 
gaged in. You do not get this conclusion out of Miss Kelley’s 
book, but you get it out of the stories and out of the whole 
career. To Miss Kelley it is a tragedy that he did not get 
down into life, the normal life of his class and time, and so 
back up, out of personal experiences, the understanding he 
had got out of books and out of his struggles for mastery of 
his craft. But there must have been higher barriers than she 
recognizes, for at the beginning of his career James wanted 
to burrow down into events; he wanted to be a realist and he 
wanted writing to be realistic; his enthusiasm were for Balzac 
and George Eliot, and when he stormed against the sentimen- 
tal novelists it was for their perversions of actuality as well 
as for the dullness of their lies. He was aware of the value of 
the full literal detail in Balzac; only a writer who saved so 
much could claim to be called an historical novelist, though 
one who caught the “sense” of his age was performing an 
historical service. He wanted to know his own time, and the 
usual explanations, that he was too reticent and too timid, 
are not enough; the way he went ahead so forcefully and 
stubbornly in his own career ought to prove that he was not 
afraid of the world and not easily intimidated by it—all the 
evidence on his character suggests that it would take a lot of 
punishment to stop him from an exploration whose literary 
value he sensed. What he learned was that his own class, its 
common concerns and catastrophes, was simply not good 
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enough for his art, that it was somehow so sodden and dull 
that even he could not purify it. 

At least he had turned from it when he began to write, 
turned from it emotionally and intellectually. He was “not 
content” to write of its people in their usual places, for one 
thing, but there is other evidence. He noted, for example, in 
writing of a popular author of thrillers, evidently a William 
Faulkner of her time, that her details betrayed “an intimate 
acquaintance with that disorderly half of society which be- 
comes every day a greater object of interest to the orderly 
half.” (He added, with that archness which was later to 
become so noticeable, that the author seemed “‘to use an irre- 
sistible vulgarism” to have been there.) This is not to say 
that in his earliest days James responded to a social impulse 
which later lost its attraction for him; the point is that even in 
his insulated environment he observed things which led him 
to remark that interest in the “disorderly half” of society was 
daily increasing. By what measures the disorderly were forc- 
ing a knowledge of their existence on the circles in which 
James moved, or how they made themselves interesting, is not 
particularly important; in 1865 the disorder was general 
enough to permit James to call it the disorderly half. Simply 
writing about a love affair between a poor girl and a wealthy 
man does not of itself mean that the interest was being re- 
flected in James’ fiction, but when several such attempts are 
tied to James’ station in life, the general cultural air he 
breathed, his aspirations for his writing, the vehemence with 
which he advanced his views, the reasons why he was “not 
content” become clearer. Solutions for the social problem 
were in the air then; out of the morass of conflicting pro- 
posals a clear recognition of the first step, that Negro slavery 
had to be abolished, had emerged. Now the great bourgeois 
literary sentimentalization of the working class was begin- 
ning, building up its innumerable pictures of poor, honest, 
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betrayed and helpless—but never fighting—workers; it was 
to persist after the struggles of 1877, after the heroism of 
Homestead, after and in spite of the Molly McGuires; it still 
persists, for that matter, among the more backward observers. 
This was the current to which James responded; this was the 
way he was going while praising realism and propagandizing 
the novels of the realists. 

In the next few years the tone of his comments sharply 
changed. In 1868 he announced, “The day of dogmatic criti- 
cism is over . . . The critic is simply a reader like all the 
others—a reader who prints his impressions.” What had hap- 
pened? He had been humbled—to borrow again from Miss 
Kelley’s rich stock of observations—by his knowledge of how 
hard it was to write great fiction; he knew because he had 
tried. But there is still a lot of humility left over, even if that 
is granted; three years before he had been cocky enough to 
announce that it was “‘an offense against humanity to place 
Dickens with the greatest novelists’. The tone of this passage 
is that of a man who has recently taken a beating, not merely 
suffered an honorable esthetic defeat. Remembering his sto- 
ries of the literary life it is not difficult to imagine some of 
the people whose works he jumped on striking back, and 
when one looks at his reviews, it is hard to imagine them not 
doing it. At least he got to be very guarded and sly in his 
critical observations before his life was over; before he had 
gone very far on his career it became almost impossible, in 
any single work, to determine where the irony of his com- 
ments left off. Just as, in his later stories, he would palm off 
some “noble” character peeking through the keyholes to find 
out what his hostess did in her bedroom, or present some 
“perfectly splendid” beauty lying, scheming, betraying— 
even murdering—so in his criticism he could launch into sly 
praise, such as that lavished on the work of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, of writing that might very easily have filled him with 
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revulsion. And of course it was the saving irony, as he might 
have said, if the receiver of one of these savage flatteries 
swallowed it whole. One of the few stories Ford Madox Ford 
tells of James that is “right”, that does not collide with his 
writing and his career, is the account of the way James ac- 
knowledged the works aspiring authors sent him, by telling 
each that he had taken a fertile subject and handled it in a 
spirited manner. No critic seems to have gotten down into the 
depths of James’ irony; most of them have taken him at his 
word and have assumed, when he presented some well-born 
peeping-Tom or thief as a good, noble, sensitive and “splen- 
did”—how he used that word!—individual, that he was not 
conscious of the contradiction. Even in relatively unambig- 
uous stories like The Spoils of Poynton and The Aspern 
Papers there are hints that the sweet and gentle Fleda of the 
first was engaged in trying to break an engagement and marry 
a wealthy heir, while the death and heart-break that the nar- 
rator of the second left behind him are very neatly poised 
against his final sensitive regret that he did not get the papers. 
Except for that first brief adventure in forthrightness he 
always wrote as if he were trying to get around a censor and 
yet could not determine, from the answers he received, if his 
messages were being properly interpreted. 

As he grew polite and sly in his criticism, he ranged be- 
tween realism and romanticism in his fiction—or rather be- 
tween the romantic tale and a weird kind of melodrama 
he evidently considered an accurate mirror of reality. He 
tried to write of his own people, tried to find around him 
conflicts of sufficient dignity to have a place in his art, and 
then, after a series of failures, turned to imagined environ- 
ments and abstract actors, grew shamed at his success, and 
came back. There was not even a place in America sufficiently 
decorated with common associations to be recognizable to the 
reader. Balzac, of course, made the places he wrote about; 
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it was because of the efforts of Balzac and others that there 
were places which other writers could use without bothering 
with elementary stage-directions. But when James tried to 
perform a similar service for his own country’s future, he 
gagged at the reality. In a story like A Light Man the di- 
lemma is clearest, precisely because it is so strikingly bad; 
here two impoverished young men, close friends, are caught, 
a little in spite of themselves, in a struggle for first place in 
the will of an eccentric millionaire. They are social types, 
their places in the social order are sketched in, but, since one 
is flippant, irresponsible, continental, and the other a de- 
scendant of the New England tradition, upright and con- 
science-ridden and desperately in need of the fortune, it is 
clear that more than fight between friends is intended, that the 
story is to be both an instrument for social observation, a 
record of the times, a vessel into which literal truths can be 
poured, and at the same time a conflict of purposes and phi- 
losophies. The way James presented the conflict shows a sen- 
sitive observation; the way of life that had sustained New 
England culture was breaking down, and under an attack 
which might have been adequately symbolized by a careless 
and unprincipled young man. But in the actual writing, 
neither character can support the load of meaning placed on 
him; sometimes they are summations of prevailing types and 
sometimes mere casual contemporaries trying to seize an old 
man’s money. The two intentions cancel each other, just as 
they canceled each other in most of the stories James was 
writing at that time. As the characters grew, as they took on 
enough stature to suggest what James wanted them to be, the 
’ literal details pulled them violently back to earth. No giants 
could struggle if they were surrounded by the furniture of 
the houses on Beacon Hill, or, rather, they stopped being 
giants as soon as they began to struggle. 

Years later, when he wrote the prefaces, James explained 
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how he managed to live among the barbarians, and find 
among them enough artistic food to keep alive. In the preface 
to The Spoils of Poynton he tells how a casual remark, 
dropped by a companion at dinner, gave him the “germ” of 
his story: 


What above all comes back to me with this reminiscence is the 
sense of the inveterate minuteness, on such happy occasions, of 
the precious particle . . . Such is the interesting thing about the 
stray suggestion, the wandering word, the vague echo, at touch of 
which the novelist’s imagination winces as at the prick of some 
sharp point: its virtue is all in its needle-like quality, the power 
to penetrate as finely as possible. This fineness it is that communi- 
cates the virus of suggestion, anything more than the minimum of 
which spoils the operation. .. . 

So it was, at any rate, that when my amiable friend . . . spoke 
of such an odd matter as that a good lady of the north, always 
well looked on, was at daggers drawn with her only son, ever 
hitherto exemplary, over the ownership of the valuable furniture 
of a fine old house just accruing to the young man by his father’s 
death, I instantly became aware, with my “sense for the subject”, 
of the prick of inoculation; the whole of the virus, as I have called 
it, being infused by that single touch. There had been but ten words, 
yet I had recognized in them, as in a flash, all the possibilities of 
the little drama of my “Spoils”, which glimmered then and there 
into life; so that when in the next breath I began to hear of action 
taken, on the beautiful ground, by our engaged adversaries . . . I 
saw clumsy Life again at its stupid work. For the action taken, and 
on which my friend, as I knew she would, had already begun all 
complacently and benightedly to report, I had absolutely, and could 
have, no scrap of use; one had been so perfectly qualified to say 
in advance: “It’s the perfect little workable thing, but she’ll strangle 
it in the cradle, even while she pretends, all so cheeringly, to rock 
it; wherefore [ll stay her hand while yet there’s time.” 


Could his relationship to his own class be more pointedly 
confessed? He wanted reality, yes, but just a little of it, just 
enough to prompt his imagination and yet not too much, not 
too many of the dull particulars that would drag his story 
down. What kind of details would he have heard if he had 


permitted himself to remain exposed to the rest of that story 
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that gave him The Spoils of Poynton? Obviously something 
much different from what he reconstructed out of the little 
bone he had; he would have gotten a story, probably, of a 
prolonged legal battle, and of all forms of struggle, lawsuits 
are the least heroic. When he wrote those first stories in his 
early youth he had not learned that he could only write of the 
bourgeoise if he shut his eyes and closed his ears to most 
of its activities; he had not learned that the only way to 
rework that world was to take it in little doses, to fight off the 
people who tried to give it to him as it really was. 


Henry James in the World 


Edna Kenton 


WHY did Henry James leave America in his young manhood 
and go to England to live? This question—it is a good one, 
for it strikes straight at the motivation of an act which deter- 
mined the whole trend of his life—has in recent years been 
played with and worried over by more than one intensely 
American-minded critic. An answer of sorts has come out of 
the welter of worry but it is not, I think, quite the right one. It 
is too much colored by a resentment against overt or covert 
criticism of America which is so typically American, and by 
the new psychology which is still in a hypothetical stage. 

The early answers to this question—it has, of course, been 
asked and answered before—were not based on hypothetical 
psychology new or old; they implied where they did not di- 
rectly charge that the choice was born of snobbery, toadyism, 
sycophancy, shame of his country and countrymen. His stric- 
tures on the bleak provincial American background in his 
Hawthorne and the “outrage on American girlhood” perpe- 
trated in Daisy Miller were almost coincident; they roused 
antagonism whose bitterness we can hardly realize today un- 
less we go back and steep ourselves for a while in the period. 
Henry James is the most unrepresented and misrepresented 
figure in letters; the misrepresentation of him began then, 
exactly, in 1879, and reverberations of that old contempo- 
rary criticism are still sounding today. 
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But we are more civil today. We have sunk the unlovely 
old epithets into a single word, “expatriate”. Unfortunately 
we have not sunk with them their old connotations which rise 
to the surface like oil. The gist of our modern thesis is, to 
begin with, and all flatly, that James was a failure because 
he was an expatriate, and so, in accordance with every psy- 
chological law of cause and effect, the answer to the good 
question of why he chose to live abroad is colored at once by 
that foregone dark conclusion. Under its shadow and in the 
none too steady light of the new psychology the answer ap- 
pears to be that he fled from nightmare to sweet dream; from 
the sinister symbol of failure and destruction (America) to 
the symbol of success through rebirth in the “great world” 
(Europe); that he fought there his life-long battle against 
a foe he clearly perceived—the self-exiled American’s super- 
stitious valuation of Europe—but none the less died beguiled, 
deluded, still a child living in a fantasied world. This modern 
elaboration is founded on what are, I think, really false prem- 
ises: the first one, “All expatriates are failures’! But are 
they? The second, “Henry James was an expatriate”! But 
was he? 

“Expatriate” as a synonym for James’s whole attitude to- 
wards America has become a favorite critical cliché. But is 
it the right word? As a noun, it is a bastard word; if we use 
coined words we should use them for sole sake of expressing 
exactly what we are intending to say. This word carries with 
it the idea either of forced banishment, or of self-banishment, 
or of voluntary renouncement of citizenship in order to be- 
come citizen of another country. “Expatriate” covers James’s 
situation during the last few months of his life; to the long 
backward stretch of his English residence it simply doesn’t 
apply. And it may be said, almost omnisciently, that if the 
Great War had not forced regulations for aliens which made 
simple trips from Rye to London highly irritating, James 
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would never have surrendered his American citizenship. He 
liked it; it was never a problem. 

We have only to look about us a little, however, to find the 
word which does describe his status as a permanent absentee 
from his country. James gives it to us himself, in a brief 
though exceedingly meaty essay which has been drawn on to 
prove him a regretful, discouraged, repentant “expatriate”. 
In The Story-teller at Large: Mr. Henry Harland (a bit of 
fugitive prose of 1898 never reprinted), which deals directly 
with Harland, a self-exiled American in Europe, and indi- 
rectly throughout with the case—James’s case—of “‘a citizen 
of the world”, James speaks of dispatriation and subtly de- 
fines it as a kind of detachment in viewpoint of, not severance 
of interest in, the birthland. It is a coined word, coined de- 
liberately as he coined others at need for expressing fine 
shades and coined in this case from need of the prefix. A 
dispatriated point of view takes its place alongside that kind 
of curiosity he held so essential for appreciation, curiosity 
supremely disinterested, disentangled from personal bias, and 
so at white heat, intent only on arriving at the truth of a par- 
ticular case, whatever that truth might be. 

His small quarrel with Harland was that Harland’s point 
of view was not dispatriated, disinterested, detached; that, 
with no strong impressions of America or Europe, with only 
a most acute sense of “the ‘Europe’-—(synthetic symbol! )— 
of the American mind”, simply surrender of surface to sur- 
face, he was merely skimming over the synthetic land, rooted 
nowhere, pausing nowhere to dig. This essay appeared thirty- 
six years ago, before most of what has since made the world 
a mere neighborhood was more than a dream. But thirty-six 
years ago, glancing at the old notion that a writer to have his 
own quality “must needs draw his sap from the soil of his 
origin”, James pointed out that, since the days of Dickens, 
Scott, Balzac, Hawthorne, the “globe is fast shrinking, for 
the imagination, to the size of an orange that can be played 
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with”, and that soon, to successfully emulate the old local 
concentration so involuntary in Dickens or Balzac, would be 
a rare and possibly beautiful tour de force. One “went 
abroad” in spite of one’s self, and the good point of view for 
the artist was born of dispatriation, the point of view of “a 
citizen of the world”. This is the full sense of The Story-teller 
at Large; it is poor stuff to quote in support of the theory that 
James regretted his long residence abroad. 

Full discussion of this moot question of “‘country” is con- 
tained in a single group of James’s writings and there lies 
the answer to the whole affair. One of this group is the por- 
trait of Hawthorne; another is the portrait of Story; the third 
is the portrait of an artist painted by himself. In his Haw- 
thorne (1879) James diagnosed the case of an American 
artist who stayed at home, even when he went abroad; an 
artist “become one by being just American enough, by the 
felicity of how the artist in him missed nothing, suspected 
nothing, that the ambient air [of America] didn’t affect him 
as containing.” (That sentence is James at his best, deftly 
protecting his subject by way of praise and hosannas.) In 
William Wetmore Story and His Friends (1903) he analysed, 
once for all, in two close-packed volumes, the case of an 
American artist who, missing everything in America’s am- 
bient air, both what it contained and what it didn’t, and turn- 
ing therefore in aesthetic disgust a permanent back on his 
country, lacked enough sap drawn from his native soil to 
survive transplantation. In the autobiographies and prefaces 
(and in the Letters) James gave us the case of an artist 
American enough, as Story was not, to take a natively devel- 
oped vigor with him to Europe; and artist enough, as Haw- 
thorne was not, to feel need of free range through other cul- 
tures and manners. Hawthorne, pure provincial, pure native, 
flowered into eternal native provincial charm just because his 
aesthetic demands were not too much for his slender aesthetic 
equipment. He drank from his own small glass. Story, rooted 
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neither in Salem nor Boston, in Italy branched and leaved in 
a dozen directions but never flowered in one. The victim of 
mere beguilement, hag-ridden by a superstitious valuation 
of Europe, his career was “a sort of beautiful sacrifice to a 
noble mistake”, the mistake being, all simply, “the frank 
consent to be beguiled’’. James, too much the artist not to 
miss what America didn’t contain, but also too much the 
artist to miss anything and everything it did hold, turned only 
his literal back on his literal country. There are pages in 
plenty, in Notes of a Son and Brother, where the process of 
his realization both of his Americanism and of its high value 
to be is intimately disclosed. We can stand by, can watch it 
unfold. America plus Europe equals what?—this was the 
sum he set about adding up. America minus Europe was 
Hawthorne’s simple problem; as Europe minus America was 
Story’s more complicated one. The solutions of these formu- 
lae, what they “equal’’, lie before us in the body of work of 
each of the dissimilar three. 

Without his “American subject” James would have been, 
as he somewhere frankly confesses, nowhere at all; on it his 
long career opened and closed. In this group of his writings, 
then, since the relation between artist and subject is the para- 
mount one, the general idea that most interested Hawthorne, 
Story and James plays a part as important as country. In the 
Story biography the case of the American artist at large in 
Europe is the theme, illustrated by more examples than 
Story’s. Its aesthetic moral—the core of its more than seven 
hundred pages is this!—that the artist must have a country 
of his own and that his relation to his subject is that country. 
If his subject is purely American, as was Hawthorne’s; if his 
relation to it is purely American, as was Hawthorne’s (and 
never so much as in The Marble Faun), then he is no citizen 
of the great world. If he has no subject; if, like Story, he 
never lacks a subject, is facile but is never possessed by or in 
possession of the subject about which everything centers, then 
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he has no country of his own. If, on the other hand, his sub- 
ject is one which must feed on comparisons and contrasts, as 
James’s avowedly and provably was, then, so long as his re- 
lation to it is constant, he is always at “home”. All this and 
much more lies under the surface of a long letter to Edith 
Wharton of 1912, where, after discussing her latest “inter- 
national” novel, The Reef, the meanwhile protecting his dis- 
interested opinion of it with admirable finesse, he said: 
“*. . » your only drawback is not having the homeliness and 
the inevitability and the happy limitation and the affluent 
poverty, of a Country of your Own (comme moi, par ex- 
emple!)” 

Since James’s American subject was an integral part of his 
general one, his projected treatment of it could not be Haw- 
thorne’s close, confined, local kind—the treatment, so to say, 
of the village doctor, operating instinctively, with primitive 
instruments, by a single American light. James’s treatment 
demanded dispatriation as a sine qua non; disattachment 
from any single measure of values; the Spartan virtue, con- 
stantly practised for disinterested curiosity’s sake, of triumph 
over distaste. It demanded—nothing less—the elimination of 
provincialism not only in attitude but in expression. 

Provincialism is, of course, not a matter of literacy or 
illiteracy; it is a matter of attitude to the world at large. In 
its last analysis it is nothing more nor less than an unaware- 
ness of the process and kind of life in other orders. In this 
sense, as James ironically indicates in the Story biography, 
Judge Story, who never left his native soil, was both New 
Englander and man of the world; while his son, disdaining 
his New England heritage and living a lifetime in Europe, 
remained a provincial always. Certainly it was not to take on 
Story’s kind of Europeanized provincialism that James went 
abroad to shed his own. And nothing is clearer than that he 
had not abandoned America once for all when he went over 
to live, in 1875. Entirely too much has been made of this 
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“struggle”, this “conflict”; most of it is mere hangover of 
sentimentality from that most sentimental decade. Within 
three years he was writing his brother William of a plan to 
return in a couple of years for a twelvemonth, “and see 
everything of the country I can, including Washington”. This 
is the letter in which occurs the much quoted line: “I know 
what I am about, and I have always my eyes on my native 
land.” He carried out this plan; he did come back, in 1881; 
spent weeks in Washington, near Henry Adams; “. . . had 
a plan of travelling all about the country this winter”, How- 
ells wrote John Hay early in 1882; but the plan was broken 
by his mother’s sudden death the February after his return. 

Half a dozen years later, in another much quoted letter to 
William, he set down his conclusions on the relations between 
the two great English-speaking countries: they were more like 
than unlike, were but different chapters of the same general 
subject with which fiction could magnificently deal under one 
great condition. “I have not’, he wrote, “the least hesitation 
in saying that I aspire to write in such a way that it would 
be impossible to an outsider to say whether I am at a given 
moment an American writing about England or an English- 
man writing about America (dealing as I do with both coun- 
tries,) and far from being ashamed of such an ambiguity 
I should be exceedingly proud of it, for it would be highly 
civilized.” It would be the last fine product of deliberate 
dispatriation—expression from which every last dreg of pro- 
vincialism, American or English, had been filtered out, with 
the great mother tongue left pure. It constituted an attitude 
in itself, it must be admitted, for Henry James to have con- 
sciously in his youth set about the attainment of such a point 
of view and such a rendering of it. 

So he went to England to live, to observe, to register notes 
arid impressions. Because he was “foreign”, his observation 
was keener; he noticed things Englishmen didn’t; of English 
usage, manners, modes of thought and action. The English 
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talk in his novels is better than the English talk in English 
novels; it is English talk itself in its finest shades. Amazed 
Englishmen noted it and at times resented it; An Interna- 
tional Episode they resented extremely. Their reactions to 
this particular tale gave James more notes, more insight. 
“. . . for a Bostonian nymph to reject an English duke”, he 
replied to one challenge, “is an adventure only less stirring, 
I should say, than for an English duke to be rejected by a 
Bostonian nymph. I see dramas within dramas in that, and in- 
numerable points of view.”’ Englishmen noted, too, the Amer- 
ican talk in his novels. It was not English talk but neither was 
it the American talk in English novels. Without other ex- 
pedient James turned up English provincialism before Eng- 
lish eyes. He represented Englishmen to Englishmen, 
Americans to Americans, and each to the other, as no novelist 
before or since has succeeded in doing. It is as if he had lived 
his life as unrecognized, unauthorized, undreamed of am- 
bassador of letters at large. America, England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia—he rounded them all and included them 
in his mission. In this light, in the light of the biographies 
and the autobiographies we have glanced at, the tears shed 
over his so-called life-long struggle between countries must 
strike us as slightly mawkish. Life is a struggle, wherever we 
are. But Henry James was “between” countries. There lay his 
subject and his relation to it, and there was his home. 


Henry James, the Satirist 


H. R. Hays 


CRITICAL estimates of James vary from the tendency to 
take him too seriously, to treat him as a great misunderstood 
genius, to dismissing him too lightly as a vapid social trifler 
who neglected his great opportunity of being a genuinely 
American writer in a period when native talent was only too 
scarce. Perhaps a more just and moderate estimate of his 
worth would result from a better appreciation of his quali- 
ties as a satirist—the satirist he became, as he grew older, 
not only of the types of behavior foreign to him personally 
but also of the very origin and elements of his own nature. 

One might consider his literary development as an ex- 
ploration of his own possibilities: as a conscious artist with 
the most exalted aims, he spent his whole life trying to dis- 
cover his limits. Howells chose the easier road, content to 
remain a provincial, but James thanks to his early contacts 
with Flaubert, Turgeniev and Zola had something to measure 
himself by. What he did perceive at the outset of his career 
was that the highest drama, tragedy in short, demanded the 
ability to accept all the material of reality, an ability to see 
values of good and evil in order to bring them into conflict. 
There are evidences in his early books that he attempted to 
work out such a scale of values on rather crude lines. His 
two poles, however, which remained most firmly fixed were not 
moral values but rather his ideas of the American and Euro- 
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pean character, points between which he oscillated in waves 
of alternate attraction and repulsion. Instead of working pri- 
marily in terms of human emotion, he thought in terms of 
social milieus, isolating in each qualities which he liked or 
disliked. In such a book as The American, the old world 
civilization has a partly villainous role while the crude but 
honest American possesses the virtues of unspoiled nature, 
of (and one often finds James trying to make himself believe 
this) material achievement. Newman is rather a Galahad 
whose blameless lady is enmeshed in the toils of a socially 
snobbish mother. These three types occur again and again 
with the addition of an amiable and highly conscious ob- 
server who is Ralph Touchett in the Portrait of a Lady, the 
narrator in The Sacred Fount, Strethers in The Ambassadors, 
and is essentially James himself. 

Now the typical money-making American, Newman, Good- 
wood in the Portrait of a Lady, Waymarsh in The Ambassa- 
dors, is a character that James is always trying to realize and 
never quite succeeding. He represents the real business man 
of the exploitation period from which James fled (with a cer- 
tain feeling of his own inadequacy—witness his complaints 
that his novels do not sell and his half-serious sense of in- 
feriority on this account). Over and over again James tried 
to draw him from the outside, a strong silent man, generally 
ill-at-ease in Europe, conscious of art and culture but always 
good naturedly admitting that it is not for him, buying it 
as merchandize or leaving it to his wife and daughter. James 
never really liked or understood this person. He began by 
trying to think of him as a positive virtue of his own country. 
He felt he must or relinquish America entirely. If he chose 
the latter course, he knew he was open to the charge of sour 
grapes, of admitting himself in some sense a failure. When 
this character is a man he is generally wooden and absurd; 
when it is a woman such as Daisy Miller, or Emily in The 
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Wings of the Dove it is more convincing, but its virtues of 
naturalness and simplicity remain the same. 

A second type of virtue is the peerless European lady 
such as Madame de Cintré in The American, or the doll-like 
jeune fille, Marie’s daughter, in The Ambassadors. She is an 
impeccable representative of all the priceless culture that 
James admired but never felt that he fully shared. This lady 
is unreal because she is admittedly an ideal, hardly more 
than a romantic dream. 

The villain, finally, Morton Densher, or Kate in The Wings 
of the Dove, Madame Merle in the Portrait, the old Marquise 
in The American, is simply a scheming and unscrupulous 
up-holder of the convenances of money and position. They 
are really Machiavellian instruments of a fairly obvious type. 

Such an array of forces as have just been sketched is al- 
most allegorical. Even the Balzac schematization of society, 
which was not without its influence over James, is not much 
more mechanical. When James did begin to desert this over- 
simplification and experiment with various kinds of moral 
emphasis, the weakness of his sense of values often lead him 
into difficulty. He was temperamentally incapable of admir- 
ing or being interested in any but socially aristocratic or 
respectable bourgeois types. Even in The American we notice 
that the old Marquise’s snobbishness toward the hero is more 
important than her crime of murder. James really felt that 
bad manners was worse than murder. So it is not strange that 
he could never appreciate Dostoevsky, who was so concerned 
with deeper issues, that manners were for him hardly an 
issue at all. To James’s impeccable sense of superficial form, 
the rough intensity of the Russian’s books was in itself the 
worst kind of bad manners. That James was inclined to rate 
Stevenson higher than the Russian is perhaps the most reveal- 
ing of his literary judgments. Still, he must have sensed 
dimly that the greatest art does not deal with mere ideas of 
nationality. He must have realized to some extent that true 
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tragedy posits a great soul desiring good but ironically 
achieving evil. But this requires a sense of values other than 
theoretical and abstract. The more he regarded his values, 
the more shaky they became. And so he resorted to cheating 
by way of technique. Always a master of device, he began 
exploiting the possibilities of suspense by divulging the 
nuances of his plot in the subtlest and most gradual methods. 
It is this clever theatricality which makes his conversations 
more and more like a game of twenty questions, which en- 
dows his characters with such a range of revealing percep- 
tions about each other and such a propensity to half help, 
half hinder the reader in finding out what he wants to know. 
Thus, too, his style became something which seems to have 
been translated into French and back again into English. But 
all these technical devices of melodrama, marvelously as’ 
James developed them, could not compensate for the basic 
weakness. In fact, they all the more reveal the abstractness 
of the structure in which they are functioning. The characters, 
instead of attaining individual life, self-consciously work 
James’s theories of national characteristics. 

That he wanted to be a dramatist with a wide public is 
clear from his concern at one time in his life with playwriting 
and his subsequent disgust at the failure of his plays. The 
acid test of the actual theatre proved his defects as a tra- 
gedian. In the novels, with which we are concerned, they are 
apparent despite his later subtlety. The Wings of the Dove 
best illustrates the final effort in the direction of tragedy. 
Here the innocent and naive American heiress, Milly, is the 
victim of a plot by which she is to marry Densher, who knows 
she cannot live long and who expects to be able to marry the 
real object of his desire, Kate, on the money he shall thus 
inherit. Before they are married, she discovers the plot and 
dies, stricken with knowledge of Densher’s deceit, at the 
same time forgivingly leaving him her money. Kate and 
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Densher then realize the effect upon their relationship of what 
they have done to Milly. Milly, in order to constitute a real 
tragic heroine, would have to be a character whose actions 
would involve her own destruction. Actually, she is merely 
a dupe and a victim. She never materializes, characterized 
as she is with fatal indirectness in a maze of discussion and 
allusion. She has no important speeches which can poetically 
express her pathos. This is another weakness of James’s at- 
titude. The titillating method of the detective story which 
plays upon the reader’s suspense has no place for poetry; it 
merely requires that the outcome remain uncertain. In the 
highest drama suspense is secondary to the poetic emotion of 
situation. The peak of James’s story really comes with Kate 
and Densher’s realization of the bitterness that taints the ac- 
tual success of their plans. But rascality recoiling upon itself 
in this way is satiric comedy, not tragic pathos. In this am- 
biguity the book loses its power. It is also significant that in 


_the Portrait of a Lady an analogous situation (a virtuous 


American girl married to a fortune hunter) is resolved into 
a conventional happy ending with a divorce and a rescue by 
the American business man. James was actually experiment- 
ing with these themes, trying to see what weight they would 
bear. It was in this way that he explored his limits. 

Satiric treatment of minor types runs through all James’s 
work. Sometimes, as in the case of Henrietta Stackpole, the 
tactless newspaper woman in the Portrait, it is ineffectual 
burlesque. In The Sacred Fount, however light the story is, 
the treatment of the very conscious observer is highly sig- 
nificant. This person involves himself in a highly fantastic 
theory of certain relationships between two couples at a house 
party. From pure observation he spins a romantic theory that 
one is led to see proceeds from his own hypersensitive tem- 
perament. At the end it is completely smashed by the brutal 
facts. The lady to whom he confides his hypothesis informs 
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him that she has simply made her husband tell all about the 
actual situation. This story seems to be a humorous acknowl- 
edgment of James’s own weaknesses. He admits his own lack 
of a fundamental grasp of reality. The narrator of the story, 
despite his extreme cleverness, has really no emotional intui- 
tion of raw facts. As he admits himself, he is betrayed by his 
delight in intricate construction. 

Now the ability to live all emotions, to exist in a world 
intensely human and real, at the same time fusing it to poetry 
by means of an inner vision, is essential to the tragic drama- 
tist. A satirist, however, has other virtues. There is an intellec- 
tual detachment from the passions which allows him to see 
them as humorous. A too profound sense of good and evil 
mars his work. If his moral sense betrays him into violent 
hatred he becomes a reformer, a propagandist. A true satirist 
is able to find the spectacle of virtue in distress just as amus- 
ing as that of vice receiving its just deserts. Above all, since 
he is not emotionally sympathetic to his characters, they nat- 
urally tend to become types. It is enough if he is able to dis- 
tinguish essentially human inconsistencies and universal 
foibles. Moreover, in satiric comedy a slightly mechanical 
precision is appropriate to the detached attitude one assumes 
toward the kind of life it represents. 

James assumed the satiric attitude rather easily. Although 
he was adept at conceiving the general lines of a plot, his 
imagination showed a certain weakness when it came to actual 
incident. It is this weakness that forces him to equivocate, 
and cover up by indirect means those characters that he ought 
rightly to define by action. There are many of them, espe- 
cially in his later books. It is as if he had lived cloistered 
too long and had actually forgotten the things people do. 
Certainly when one compares Daisy Miller with The Wings 
of the Dove one is struck by the fresh observation in the 
former and the weak generalizing in the latter. To compen- 
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sate for this lack of directness, in The Ambassadors, which 
James considered his best made book, we find the character 
of the observer, Strether realized with conscious humor. 
James had at last almost taken his own measure and learned 
how to satirize himself. 

Strether sets out with a good many of his American preju- 
dices intact. As a mere literary man and something of a tame 
cat to the Boston ladies of culture, he feels inferior to the 
materially successful business man. He has been sent to re- 
claim an erring son from the influence of a European siren, 
to set him once more on the straight and narrow path of 
money-making. Strether stands to marry the mother and thus 
also come into money if he succeeds. Here we have James at 
the outset of his career with all the home-town values in which 
he half-believed besetting him. 

When Strether meets the son he finds him much improved 
in his manners, in fact, a cultivated young man of the world 
instead of a young cub. This bowls him over. It is James con- 
fronted with the polish he so much admired, which influenced 
him and set him vacillating. The type of the American busi- 
ness man, Waymarsh, is this time treated satirically,—a 
heavy man who merely disapproves and who is irreverently 
characterized as “Sitting Bull”. Marie, the femme fatale, 
turns out to be the familiar type of perfect European woman- 
hood, and Strether, with a romanticism like that of the ob- 
server in The Sacred Fount, attributes Chadwick’s metamor- 
phosis to her. Now Strether is torn between Europe and 
America. He spends some time quibbling over whether the re- 
lationship is “virtuous”, constructs a fine spun theory of pla- 
tonic friendship, and begins to desert the mother’s cause. But 
it is made more and more clear that he will lose all chance 
of marrying her and having money himself. When the sister 
of young Chadwick arrives, in her husband who is another 
business man type, but this time characterized as comically 
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vulgar, Strether sees a kind of parody of what he had for- 
merly respected. To make things worse, the sister, by insisting 
that Marie is not a “decent”? woman, convinces him of the vul- 
garity and lack of imagination of her mother. Strether makes 
his decision and defests the ambassadors from Bosten, only 
to discover, in a highly ironic incident, that Chadwick and 
Marie are lovers after all. And here we see the European 
type of virtue in a satiric light, for Marie has correctly diag- 
nosed his attitude and has been anxiously concealing the 
truth from him. It turns out that everyone else has been in- 
dulgently concealing the truth from him. As he still, to justify 
himself, clings to the point of view that the relation between 
Chadwick and Marie has something of beauty and truth in 
it, we are shown a scene in which he tries to impress the 
young man with his debt to her. In Chadwick’s careless insist- 
ence that he is not “tired of her”, he suddenly sees the vul- 
garity and shallowness of this person. It is even intimated 
that he may go home and take up the advertising business 
after all. So even this representative of good manners yields 
to the pressure of irony. Strether, or rather James, has grad- 
ually seen all his values lose their surety. There remains a 
pleasant woman who is quite ready to marry Strether. He 
makes a typical Jamesian renunciation. His refusal to marry 
Miss Gostrey is explained by his desire not to profit person- 
ally from the adventure. This action might be taken as a final 
satirical dig at Strether’s quixotry. Or, on the other hand, and 
this seems more typical of James, he is not quite ready to 
laugh at everything. He insists with a curious kind of senti- 
mentality on this kind of private idealism. It is the weakness 
of James and the book. He is not prepared to go the whole 
way of comedy; he must shut his eyes to something and pre- 
serve a slightly artificial nobility. For Strether needlessly 
sacrifices Miss Gostrey in the manner of nineteenth century 
romanticism. James has felt his way around his own world 
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fairly well until ke sees it in almost complete relief, but he 
lacks the courage to desert it, to view it entirely from the 
outside. 

It is this final lack of courage, this ultimate indecision, 
which ranks James below the greatest novelists. American 
writing, which is conspicuously lacking in true social satire, 
could perhaps profit from his tentative efforts. His work shows 
the necessity of breaking loose from certain provincialisms, 
from certain small-souled pseudo-idealisms, and in this func- 
tion its defects are as significant as its virtues. 


A Sentimental Contribution 


Glenway Wescott 


MEMORY AS CRITICISM. In the large corner of the land- 
scape, large because we were not full grown; the corner of the 
orchard where sick but beloved snow-apple-trees ripened over 
a dark hog-wallow; between that and our mother’s hard- 
earned bed of roses; under an old maple from whose, smooth 
old biceps hung a swing, not at all the escarpolette of Frag- 
onard and Messager, mounted in olden time by playmates in 
inflated skirts, but reminiscent (America being what it is) 
of an improvised American gibbet; there, seated in a high 
hard-wheeled three-seated second-hand automobile which 
wound up noisily on the left side—one of my sisters and I 
read books by Henry James, and wept. 

That was the slightest, most in danger, most feminine of 
my sisters, with sharp cheeks tan like a leaf that has been 
purified all winter, with a goitre, with sapphire eyes; and I 
loved her then, as I do now, but according to our ages. 

Lord Byron; incest; Henry James; expatriation and castra- 
tion; Abélard; George Moore. Which, in over-emphasized 
sentences, means:—TIf I were as potent a poet as Byron, would 
a child have been born of that extreme tenderness? Henry 
James, it is rumored, could not have had a child. But if he 
was as badly hurt in the pre-Civil-War accident as that— 
since he triumphed powerfully over other authors of his epoch 
—perhaps the injury was a help to him. Similarly they say 
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that he might have been a better writer if he had stayed in 
the fatherland, and I reply that his rivals at home might have 
been as powerful as he if they had gone abroad; no more 
can be said as to whether or not foreign residence is a help 
to our literature. Abélard on the other hand was not good for 
much after his mutilation. And perhaps the instinctive dislike 
of our master expressed by that other expatriate, George 
Moore, an expert on impotence, is a point in proof of his lack 
ofivirilitye: eae 

Why did we weep? Probably because life—not merely 
the landscape, geological nature all calloused by glaciers, 
thick with flora and fauna, but also human nature as the 
cause of us, and human nature ushering us on into mankind’s 
arms, and modern destiny up ahead, economics and play 
with death and play with reputation—appeared to us to be 
what he maintained that it was, in his international world, 
in the romantic distance. All things, we too felt, were figures 
of speech; one thing like or as if some other thing every 
time, in a high and mighty conspiracy against our peace 
of mind, against obviousness, against poverty of all sorts, 
including our agrarian sort, against the merely expedient 
and the common. Of the reading of meanings there was no 
end, and it had not been necessary for us so far to forget 
anything. So wherever we were or went, whatever happened, 
we were in a sort of junk-shop, as in The Golden Bowl, 
whose every bowl might have been an exalted grail, if not a 
shameful pot; whose every second-hand handkerchief might 
have been the one hunted Isolde waved, hunting-horns com- 
ing, Brangaene crying “Look out, look out!”, or the one 
Salome dried the Lord’s sweat with on the way to the cruci- 
fixion, or the one King Philip whipped out of his pocket and 
around the private parts of Cellini’s life-sized crucifix; whose 
every closed box might have secreted a spadeful of blood 
and sand from the arena of the first martyrdom, or the last; 
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and no spade was called a spade—history and sexuality and 
symbolism, soft and mixed, in place of the facts. 

The torch of rapture and victory: nothing less would do, 
because of our upbringing and immemorial American tra- 
dition. The smothered rapture and the obscure victory: be- 
cause of the agrarian prospect, the pioneer delusion breaking 
up, we dared hope for nothing more. There were other im- 
pediments, such as my sister’s delicate health and my effem- 
inacy, reconditioned during the years that have intervened. 
Mere mortals are all inclined to weep when a momentary 
situation or emotion seems about to go on forever. The whole 
of life, abroad as at home, so Henry James said, was ado- 
lescence; therefore we wept. 

If I were not now a professional writer I would probably 
not be writing this; so I may decently say that I do not be- 
lieve him to have exercised the least literary influence in 
my case, my humble case. In our farm-house amid flowers 
and hog-wallows, in the spare room, in what was called “the 
chimney cupboard”—a wide shelf ten or twelve feet from 
the floor, two or three from the ceiling, where magazines 
sent by city relatives were kept—I perched by the hour: 
younger, impurer, less elevated Stylites; and read and ex- 
citedly digested the works of Hall Caine. Time and again, 
while writing, I recall the location, the digestion, the intoxi- 
cation, having forgotten the famous novels themselves. It 
must have been before I had heard of Henry James. I be- 
lieve that a studious reader, did I deserve one, would find 
that my books show the influence of the novelist who re- 
sembles Shakespeare, the Pre-Raphaelites’ young man, the 
old master of the Hearst magazines. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately Sir Hall was not a good enough novelist to have in- 
fluenced my morals: my way of enjoying and sorrowing, my 
little ways as a friend and a parasite and a man with secrets, 
a soul that at least feels immortal. 

Henry James was and did; perhaps more than any other. 
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If I do not live long enough or well enough to write my 
autobiography, and anyone cares, I fancy that the truth 
could be approximated by taking the facts as good gossip 
would provide them, and sifting and interpreting them ac- 
cording to the psychology and dreamy physiology of his 
heroes and heroines. The facts, need I say, are not generally 
such as he chose to labour over. 

But there, in his middle and late fiction, are to be found 
my morals and perhaps the moral. For instance, my con- 
tentment with choice or just limited experiences as “repre- 
sentative” of all that might happen; time and energy de- 
liberately left for “‘reliving”’ the past, for weaving the present 
in with it. This is quite distinct from the old Christian sys- 
tem of rejections; quite distinct from a younger generation’s 
enviousness of others’ actions to the point of living most 
keenly in prospect, and speaking as a rule in some future 
tense; quite distinct from our new wonderful American trick, 
that of getting rid of sorrow before it has done any good or 
harm: dogs so vivaciously shaking out of their pelts the 
water of streams just crossed that they are neither chilled nor 
cleaned ... 

His every voluptuous protagonist has also the capacity to 
enjoy immensely what he cannot quite believe, more than he 
can quite grasp; which emancipates him from worldly skepti- 
cism and the sense of humor. Suffering from or by hy- 
pothesis is less rare: jealousy, for example. This is the op- 
posite of jealousy. It may be a practicable and dangerous key 
to religion; our virtuous master was a philosopher’s son, a 
psychologist’s brother, and not religious. 

Then there is the instinct of conservation, stronger in all 
his characters than the possessive instinct. I too have had a 
passion to keep, in some form, by hook or crook, all that 
I have had. A figure of fun named David Harum is the chief 
ornament of my family tree. I too have been determined to 
make every minute and situation, every human contact, yield 
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its maximum revenue, and leave as much memory as pos- 
sible to my credit, in the mental reliquary, the symbolical 
junk-shop, the selfish armory and medicine-chest. Perhaps 
this is the best test of one’s behaviour: can it be continually 
remembered, without too much obscurity, or too great dis- 
comfort? With which goes a constant optimism: the possi- 
bility that all this spiritual economics and hygiene may be 
made scientific, and always work. 

So when the heroes and heroines meet for their repeated 
tea and volumes of talk, there prevails, I feel, my own sense 
of politics in intimacy: a real belief in plotting and plan- 
ning; a hope of saving time and active energy by inactive 
foresight; an eternal hope of seeing intelligence bow down 
before, and pander to, and govern, and at last absorb and 
displace, love and the other appetites. A way of being that 
is almost all inner heroics; sensual, the senses adored by the 
domineering imagination; Machiavellian sentiment combined 
with Miltonic pride, on a small scale, indeed, and as long as 
one’s luck holds and it lasts . . . So they talk, and I have 
tried to talk, with some accent of a feast of pentecost, some 
feeling that the world can be remedied by it. 

Of course the Jamesian heroes, and even I and even we, 
have other traits besides—less abstract faculties, more dis- 
graceful disabilities, than there was room for in the tales 
James chose to tell, strange modest man. The above will do 
for a sample. My point is that the spirit of those feasts of 
talk is peculiar to him and to us, the cosmopolitan genera- 
tion of his readers. It is not mere German excitement, mak- 
ing converts from door to door, heart to heart; nor mean 
creative French sagesse, nor Anglo-Saxon frivolity. Indeed 
it has no nationality at all, unless it be future American. 
How unlike the perpetual mitigated orgy that friendliness 
has been lately, a bit fish-blooded, company for company’s 
sake, especially in New York! This Jamesian sociability is 
also humourous and verbose, yet indomitably calculating. 
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Its hungers go on predominating over its sense of humor, 
whether or not it gets them fed. It often puts on airs of 
superficiality, but never is shooed away or shushed by the 
rise of emotion, when emotion does rise. Yet it may be partly 
to blame for what we have, even in New York. An obscure 
model, chosen precociously in public libraries, or under 
maple-trees; imitated in a hurry, amid economic complica- 
tions, in a world almost German since the war. . . 

There are other grave dangers in a Jamesian private life: 
private madness, for one thing, more or less. Greed even of 
a sublime sort leads to trouble; and he authorized us, and I 
for one during fat years have been otherwise encouraged, 
never to shrink from what has been idealized, never to skimp 
at it, or hypocritically or idly to deny it, never to be con- 
tent with enough of a good thing. And I for one have learned 
not to be bored even by what I hate. So when there is trouble, 
there may arise too heated an argument, too long; Jamesian 
teas in one’s own head, in the sleepless nights, or coincident 
with the mechanics of the day; jabbering in one’s broken 
heart. In rehash of the plotting and planning, the much ado 
about everything, in hypothesis and hair-splitting fairness, 
the brain may break like a heart. Argument between one’s 
self and the too sensitively hated, too well understood, too 
repeatedly forgiven enemy; between psyche and physique; 
between vainglory and surprising shame. One has learned to 
be, not just objective, but subjective on behalf of what is not 
one’s self and may be against one’s self. The will, too con- 
sciously and conscientiously aimed—having missed fire, 
suicidal, amid its rich retinue of pampered dancing: senses, 
trumpetting knowledge of the past, sophisticated criteria 
armed to the teeth . . . 

Continuing sanely to be civilized in this sense, James’s 
sense, with such elaboration, during a bad crisis, may almost 
depend upon having a servant to bring food to one’s bed, 
very digestible food; perhaps upon there being a healthy dis- 
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tracting brothel around the corner, or getting more sleep 
than usual, or having a chance to hear a little music, the 
food of love. And just then, when the worst happens, one 
may be poor, constipated, practically chaste. 

There is no warning in Henry James; his tales are too 
much in moderation. Also, all his heroes and heroines had 
some inherited income. 

This moral habit and psychic situation which I have per- 
haps frivolously described, I know to be true of a great 
number of men and women, including almost all those whose 
careers I know to be more consequential than my own is 
likely to become; not to mention the élite multitude now on 
the wane whose conduct as well as whose mentality has been 
like that of James’s discreet well-off personages. Mere popu- 
lar novels also may be documentary in this way, to some 
degree. Unfortunately they cannot be read, comprehended, 
and felt, very long; the popular ink fades as it dries; the 
verbal flesh on their made-to-order bones is perishable. In 
so far as the work of Henry James is, as I believe it to be, a 
truer abstract autobiography of his age, a more thorough 
account of the mentality of its governing classes, than that 
of any other of its writers whose language was near enough 
to the main stream of evolving English to go on meaning 
what it meant, whose general spell was wisely enough cast 
to continue to work at all—one sort of greatness may be 
granted him without further argument. 

He also still seems a sort of saint for writers, and on the 
whole to have led a literary life of the greatest felicity. I 
do not refer to his expatriation; probably never in itself a 
matter of great importance. All the really brilliant English 
and American novelists of that time were hacks: obliged in 
most cases to labor as a sort of production-department for 
their publishers, or, if they had independent means, making 
it a point of honor to hurry and compete and conciliate and 
swaddle as if they had not. Even the tradition of pure artistry 
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inherited from Flaubert and spread abroad by Maupassant, 
the conscientious aesthetics of Conrad and Mr Ford Madox 
Ford, has amounted to little more than a cult of workman- 
ship; professionals’ technique; new methods of spell-binding 
the reader who reads to kill time. Evidently Henry James 
could afford to do his best. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE STUDIOUS. The above obviously 
was written without rereading the master’s many volumes, 
and my conscious lack of preparation may show detestably in 
what follows. 

Mr James’s friends have told us that, like almost every- 
one of the next two generations, he was interested in pa- 
thology and criminology, and read and expertly meditated 
upon such things as the annals of the Scottish courts. Almost 
all poets, dichter, feel some love of liberty as such, some 
perhaps secret sympathy with rebellion or disorder. Here is 
James’s secret: not the idealist’s hope of the breaking of 
shackles, but the anarchist’s excitement about the rupture of 
conventions or what we call inhibitions. Exceptional success 
or effectiveness, especially on a small scale, characteristic 
in the Suetonian rather than the Plutarchian sense, may also 
be considered as revelatory of the creator’s point of de- 
parture: The Turn of the Screw provides more explanations 
than it requires. 

It is commonly felt that all his novels have a hidden mean- 
ing, an underplot—as well as the most troubling overtones in 
the world, as it were of a set of irreligious chimes, tirelessly 
stirred. I have heard this esoteric subject-matter demon- 
strated very ably in terms of internationalism, photography, 
pious snobbism, piety; and of course in his prefaces and 
certain tales about writers he explains the whole mystery 
away as technique, even preaches it as aesthetic gospel. Be- 
cause of his father one does hope for a mystic message, 
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because of his brother, for science; but just continues to be 
troubled. 

Now I believe that a serious student of his works, es- 
pecially the final mysterious compositions in what his brother 
with half-patriotic impudence called the “rummy” style, 
would find that they all appear to have originated in, and 
with elegant subterfuge display, excitement about some bold, 
sad, and scabrous problem, some overt perversity or real 
bad behavior. In The Ambassadors the subject is explicitly 
enough habit-binding pleasure and incestuous match-making; 
and the whole book is more powerful than the others because 
it is less suggestive. In regard to the motherly heroine, the 
match-making Circe, James’s allusive handling raises a 
moral issue: if he had not somewhat expurgated his concep- 
tion of her conduct as he went along, would she not have 
seemed simply villainous? One does feel that he is self-con- 
sciously more indulgent, broader-minded, than he expects 
his readers to be. But there are better examples of his secre- 
tiveness. Is not The Wings of the Dove a novel about black- 
mail? The Prince’s unabashed but treacherous passion in 
The Golden Bowl, is it not that of a homosexual man? Con- 
sider how his attachment to the new Princess and that to his 
previous darling are portrayed as being of a different nature, 
not comparable; how as if by its very nature the friendly 
passion is all ready to yield the right of way to conjugal 
love; how easily it is accepted as friendship by everyone, 
perhaps metamorphosed into friendship, yet by instinct is 
not acceptable to the Princess, haunting and sickening her— 
consider how, and wonder why. I cannot think of one im- 
portant book in which there is not something of the kind. 

Sophisticated and emancipated and sociable, in a society 
predominantly of refined ladies, an age of prevaricating 
symbolists, with the fond scruples of a timid man and aes- 
thetic theories of an excessively proud artist, he must have 
imagined that he could pick up his subjects where he found 
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them, in gutters of this and that metropolis, on refuse-heaps 
of the law, and separate them from their squalid context, 
and deal with them on a higher plane—without telling any 
lie, without losing any vital lustre or truculence or signifi- 
cance, without undue disturbance of moral proportion or 
staling of sensibility. 

The price of compromise and sublimation in his case was 
not as high as it would be today. For, if the established 
order of society intimidated him, he believed in it and ap- 
proved; he had no reason to be ashamed of himself. We, 
his humble successors, his mental children or grand-children, 
have been brought up to respect the truth as practically the 
only virtue which circumstances may not qualify or condi- 
tion; and the suicidal civilization we belong to, with its im- 
potent church and impracticable business and involuntary 
war, no longer commands much respect. So if we do not 
write just what comes into our heads, we know, or at least 
fear, that it is because we dare not, because we are hacks, 
weak outlaws, fooled parasites, slaves of friendship or wage- 
slaves; and though the prevarication be of no intrinsic im- 
portance, we have lost much of our self-respect, and write 
with less gusto, and, feeling that we might as well be hung 
for sheep as lambs, let it all go from bad to worse. 

As an artist or artificer, Henry James did succeed in his 
softly audacious transpositions from a lower to a higher 
plane, and wonderfully kept the moral issues clear, the emo- 
tion intact. But it became a romantic rather than a. classic 
art. Monsieur Gide has defined classicism, at least French 
classicism, as the art of expressing the most while saying the 
least; whereas the romantic writer, by the abundance with 
which he speaks, seems to wish to give an impression of 
greater emotion than he feels. This does not quite apply; 
we have no reason to be skeptical of James’s personal ardor; 
but the rich effect of emotion which he produces on almost 
every page is not really justified by the sense of the work 
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as a whole. Embarrassed passion, hinted meaning, are in 
excess of the narrated facts; the psychic content is too great 
for its container of elegantly forged happenings; it all over- 
flows and slops about and is magnificently wasted. 

Such an emotional equivocal art does not give as much 
satisfaction to mature men and women as it does pleasure 
to adolescents. As I have suggested, the whole of landscape 
and knowledge and human nature makes some such mixed, 
ineffable, loosely inspiring appeal to the green intellect, the 
untried heart. But the time comes when a merely moral ex- 
tortion, a merely hypothetical assault, the war of the sexes 
just in the abstract, and so forth, must fail to stir a hardened, 
perhaps even scarred personality. My sister of the maple- 
tree and myself, reading novelettes or vast double-deckers 
by Henry James, would not weep now; we have seen too 
much worse trouble. Or if we did, it would be dryly, wryly, 
abstractly—because our great American novelist had his 
limitations. 

Perhaps the time has come when composite emotions and 
suggestive figures of speech and veiled intensities and hypo- 
thetical heroics naturally disappoint everyone. We have 
surely missed the point of our modern experience; the ro- 
mantic interpretations of it that have been given have not 
instructed us—or we should not be in such wretched trouble 
in general. If the fine art of writing is not to become an idle 
game, and reading a bad habit, all that has upset us must 
be rendered as such with an explicitness, a physicality, at 
which in marginal matters only, renderings of Worth dresses 
and Venetian scenes and talk in the grandest manner, James 
excelled. This or that writer younger than myself, and my 
favorite contemporary, Miss Katherine Anne Porter, evi- 
dently know the danger and see the lovely opportunity. 
Whatever the historical truth is to be in the near future, we 
now truly feel that the élite of Western humanity is on trial; 
and the “exhibits’”—the bloody weapons, the raped under- 
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garments, the ill-figured bank-books—must be more closely, 
less squeamishly examined; and the witnesses must talk 
plain. 


INFLUENCE. The reader who has found my discourse either 
dull or too loosely entertaining may be glad to be given an 
important example of James’s pervasive and lasting influ- 
ence as I understand it: D. H. Lawrence. Not literary influ- 
ence any more than in my own pretentious instance, but 
moral effect. . . . Look! We Have Come Through and all 
the subsequent exaltation, up to and including Lady Chatter- 
ley’s happiness in the game-keeper’s arms and the Messianic 
poet’s own loquacity in the arms of death—what is it but the 
torch of rapture and victory again, obscure and smothered 
still? The game-keeper has a lesson for men of letters as 
well as for women of leisure. 


Some Bibliographical Notes 
on Henry James 


Edna Kenton 


I: Russian Translations 


THAT a number of Henry James’s novels and tales were translated 
into Russian during the 1880’s is apparently unknown to his 
bibliographers. Turgenev’s liking for the man “trés amiable, qui a 
beaucoup de talent, avec un certain perchant & la tristesse” (as he 
wrote in 1877 to W. R. S. Ralston, his English translator) was 
quite likely responsible for this. Indeed, in this new light, a passage 
in James’s essay on Turgenev, written shortly after the great Rus- 
sian’s death (Partial Portraits, pp. 307-308), reads almost like 
veiled tribute. I have never come on but one reference to this Rus- 
sian matter, but in following it up, I have unearthed the following 
six items in three different periodicals. Whether any or all of them 
appeared in book form I do not know. But this Russian field is far 
from explored. 

1. The American, 1880, serially in the Weekly Novoye Vremya, 
(This is recorded in the Bol’sh. Sovet. Entz., Vol. XXI, p. 758, but 
without further dates. It is the only item unverified.) * 

2. Washington Square, 1881, in the Zagranichnyi Vestnik, Oc- 
tober, pp. 99-133, December, pp. 461-529. ; 

3. A Bundle of Letters, 1882, in the Vestnik Yevropy, No. 8 
(August), pp. 608-641. 

4. The Siege of London, 1884, in the Vestnik Yevropy, No. 1 
(January), pp. 277-321, No. 2 (February), pp. 658-701. 

5. A London Life, 1889, in the Vestnik Yevropy, No. 8 (August), 
pp. 729-768, No. 9 (September), pp. 189-234. 

6. The Liar, 1889, in the Vestnik Yevropy, No. 11 (November), 
pp. 230-280. 


*The New York Public Library has not this periodical. I am indebted to 
the staff of its Slavonic room for invaluable aid in verifying these items. 
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II. Pandora 


“|. given to the light in a New York newspaper (1884) 
...” says James of this tale in his Preface to Volume XVIII 
of the Definitive Edition. Published in Stories Revived (1885) and 
in The Author of Beltraffio (1885), the place and date of its origi- 
nal publication have never been established. It appeared in the 
New York Sun, in two parts, June 1 and 8, 1884. 

Its rather unusual appearance there is worth brief digression, 
for it was perhaps the first of all American “syndicate” stories 
to be printed. “New tales by Mr. Henry James” were heralded 
weeks before this one was published—Charles Dana appears to 
have used this caption as bait to attract other fish of like kind. 
Under it the Sun announced editorially, March 16, 1884, the pub- 
lication, “at no distant day, in its Sunday edition, of a number 
of new stories from the pen of Mr. Henry James”, and continued 
the announcement for a number of weeks. On May 25, under the 
heading, “An Interesting Newspaper Enterprise”, it had this to 
say editorially of the plan it was sponsoring: 


“We shall commence, on Sunday next, the first of June, the publica- 
tion of a series of new stories of fiction by some of the most distinguished 
authors of this country. 

“In this publication a number of conspicuous journals in different 
large cities are combined: in New York, the Sun; in Philadelphia, the 
Times; in Cincinnati, the Enquirer; in St. Louis, the Globe-Democrat; 
in New Orleans, the Times-Democrat; in Springfield, the Republican, 
with perhaps others that may be announced hereafter. 

“The first of these stories is from the pen of Mr. Henry James. It will 
be followed by one from Mr. W. D. Howells, who in turn will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Bret Harte. 

“With other writers of similar distinction our negotiations are not yet 


completed, but we expect to continue this series of stories throughout 
the summer.” 


It was a “syndicate” though not yet called one. Pandora ap- 
peared as announced, under the general heading: “Some new 
American Stories Produced by a Combination of Newspapers and 
Published Serially, in Parts, every Sunday”. The Howells tale 
dropped out; Bret Harte’s A Blue Grass Penelope was published— 
June 29, July 6—and was followed by another James story. 


III. Georgina’s Reasons 


This tale—like Pandora, published in 1885 in Stories Revived 
and in The Author of Beltraffic, and with no previous publication 
so far established—appeared originally in the New York Sun, in 
three parts, July 20, 27, August 3, 1884. On the Sunday preceding 
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(July 13) the Sun announced its simultaneous publication on those 
dates in all the newspapers which had published Pandora, plus 
the Chicago Tribune, the San Francisco Chronicle and the Morning 
News of Savannah. 


IV. A Letter to the Executive Committee of the American Copyright 
League on the Occasion of the Authors’ Readings in Chickering 
Hall, November 28, 29, 1887 


This letter is not recorded in any bibliography of James. It ap- 
peared in the Critic, December 10, 1887, pp. 301-302. “It has not 
appeared in any other paper”, says the editorial note preceding it. 
It is dated “London, November 15, 1887”, and is long, running 
close to two thousand words. There are two indications of excisions 
—which must have pleased the author! Its subject is, of course, 
the unsavory one of this country’s attitude towards international 
copyright—a literary volcano of the 1880’s—and it is handled 
vigorously. It amounts to—was—a message from the Society of 
Authors, organized in England in 1883 for “the maintenance, defini- 
tion and defence of literary property,” to the American Copyright 
League, then sponsoring one of the long, still unended, procession 
of copyright bills. Some months after writing this letter, James 
wrote to Stevenson (July 31, 1888): “The incorporated society of 
authors (I belong to it and so do you, I think, but I don’t know 
what it is) gave a dinner the other night to American literati to 
thank them for praying for international copyright. I carefully 
forebore to go, thinking the gratulation premature, and I see by 
this morning’s Times that the banquetted boon is further off than 
ever.” 


V. Browning in Westminster Abbey 


This essay, although dated 1890, has no record of publication 
previous to its appearance in Essays in London and Elsewhere 
(1893). It was published, unsigned, in the Speaker, a London 
weekly just launched, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 4, 1890, pp. 10-12, 
almost immediately following Browning’s interment in Westminster 


Abbey. 


VI. Paste 


This story, published in The Soft Side (1900), with no previous 
publication ever suspected, appeared in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, December, 1899, pp. 175-189, with three illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy. I have had it in my possession for 
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years. Some time ago—when William Dean Howell’s Life in Let- 
ters came out (1928)—I ran on a reference to the old Leslie’s 
which may account for the story’s appearance in that most un- 
likely place. Howells, in a letter to James, July 31, 1898, adds a 
postscript: “They are revamping Frank Leslie’s Magazine and I 
have advised the editor to ask you for something. If you send, 
fix a good price and demand cash.” 

It might be worth the bibliographer’s while to get, if he can, 
complete files of this monthly for 1898-1900, on chance of finding 
another tale there later included in The Soft Side (1900) or The 
Better Sort (1903) collections. These two volumes have almost a 
dozen stories listed as this one: “This tale appears here for the 
first time.” No files of those years seem obtainable in New York. 
The Library of Congress may have them. 


VII. The Pall Mall Gazette as a New Field for Research 


Miss Elizabeth Robins’s recent bibliographical disclosure re- 
garding the original appearance—in the Pall Mall Gazette—of a 
hitherto untraced article included in Essays in London and Else- 
where* (1893) revived my interest in an old bit of literary gossip 
of 1883. Taken together, they may open up a whole new field of 
research in the Gazette for sequestered bits of James’s work. 


1. A Poor Play Well Acted: By a Casual Critic 


In the Athenaeum of October 27, 1883, appeared this note: “The 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette on the new play at the St. James’s, 
announced as by a casual critic, is from the pen of Mr. Henry James, 
the American novelist. It is, as was to be expected, more interesting 
in the critical portion than in the narrative, which is not always 
quite truthworthy.” 

“The new play at the St. James’s” was Young Folks’ Ways, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett and William Gillette, which, as Esmeralda, 
had been produced here by the Madison Square Theatre and was 
one of the first, if not the first, of American plays to have a Lon- 
don production with a strictly English cast. “The article in the Pall 


* She says, of her production of The Master Builder and James’s interest 
in it (Theatre and Friendship, 1931, p. 92): “Before the next letter was 
written he had published in the Pall Mall Gazette an article,” which she 
quotes in full. It is the untraced last half of the essay on Ibsen—“‘On the 
Occasion of The Master Builder”—slightly altered for book publication. (The 
first half of this essay—‘‘On the Occasion of Hedda Gabler”—appeared 
originally in the New Review, June, 1891.) I am unable to give the date of 
its original appearance in the Pall Mall Gazette, for no file of that journal 
is available here. But Ibsen’s New Play, signed by Henry James, did appear 
in the Pall Mall Budget (a weekly reprint of Gazette leaders, special articles, 
etc.), February 23, 1893, pp. 275-276. 
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Mall Gazette” was A Poor Play Well Acted, signed, “A Casual 
Critic.” As I have said, no Gazette file is available here. But its 
weekly issue, the Pall Mall Budget, reprinted the article, October 
26, 1883, pp. 6-7, which stirred the literati on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The London correspondent of the Critic (November 17, 
1883) openly linked its tone with the Madison Square manage- 
ment’s recent rejection of Daisy Miller and added: “If the style 
of the essay did not betray its authorship one might doubt the un- 
contradicted assertion of the Athenaeum that it was written by Mr. 
James. But here are all the flowers of the analytic manner .. . ” 
The Critic’s Lounger, two weeks earlier, had accepted James’s 
authorship of the piece without question. If James wrote the thing, 
it was certainly an experiment towards achieving that tone which, 
he wrote William James, five years later, he aspired to—“to write 
in such a way that it would be impossible to an outsider to say 
whether I am at a given moment an American writing about Eng- 
land or an Englishman writing about America . . . it would be 
highly civilized.” (Letters, I, 141-142.) Here is the absence of any 
special familiarity with America (the scene of the play is North 
Carolina) without, on the other hand, any collapse into the pitfalls 
lying in wait for a British critic face to face with North Caro- 
linians. 


2. A Study of Salvini: By a Casual Critic 


This article is in the Pall Mall Budget of March 28, 1884, pp. 
9-10. Its author refers to Salvini’s “American audiences,” which 
reminds us immediately of James’s essay on Tommaso Salvini in 
the Atlantic, March, 1883—the fruit of his repeated attendance at 
the Globe Theatre, Boston, in 1882, when both actor and author 
were in America. From a close comparative study of these two 
articles as to identical judgments, it would certainly seem that 
somewhere on the road “A Casual Critic” had met Henry James. 


VIII. The Pennell Contribution to James’s Bibliography 


In the Century, December, 1887, two articles on Henry Irving 
appeared, Pictorial Successes of Mr. Irving’s ‘Faust,’ signed by Jo- 
seph and Elizabeth R. Pennell, and, immediately following, The 
Acting in Mr. Irving’s ‘Faust,’ unsigned. In Adventures of an 
Illustrator (1925, p. 260) Joseph Pennell speaks of “fan event which 
produced rather a sensation and has never been told.” It related 
to a projected Century article on Irving’s production of Faust— 
late in 1885—which James was to write and Pennell was to illus- 
trate. “To cut the matter short,” Pennell sums up, “I never did 
the drawings and James did not write exactly the article Irving 
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looked for, and the situation became somewhat strained.” In her 
Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell (1929, I, 163), Mrs. Pennell 
took up the dropped story. Pennell, she says, thought of the Cen- 
tury article first as written by her and illustrated by him, to which 
the Century agreed. “But in the end,” she adds, “no drawings 
appeared in the Century, though my article on the scenery did, 
followed by a slashing criticism of the play and players, unsigned, 
but nobody could doubt that its author was Henry James. I doubt if 
Ellen Terry and Irving ever forgave us.” It may be that this bit of 
literary gossip of the late 1880’s has reached a bibliographer’s ears, 
been subjected to the acid test of records and discarded. If it has 
not been investigated it should be. 


I am personally of the opinion that there is much unsigned 
work by James in various periodicals, never traced, much less sus- 
pected, all through the 1880 decade. His unsigned work in the 
traced material is astonishing as to quantity and quality—it runs 
into the 1880’s. The Reminiscences of Ernest Renan (the Atlantic, 
August, 1883) is, if I am not mistaken, the last unsigned article 
noted by Phillips in his Bibliography. Yet the essay on Browning 
appeared, unsigned, in January, 1890. I have myself come on more 
than a dozen unsigned pieces of this period (during which James’s 
signed critical work so markedly dropped out), which, for ‘tone, 
terms, method and subject—above all subject in relation to his 
current interests—seem to me worth investigation. But I have taken 
it easily, let chance turn the cards. To chance goes the major credit 
for the array of items listed here. 


The Ambassadors 


Project of Novel 


Henry James 
Edited, with Introduction and Comments by 


Edna Kenton 


THIS unpublished manuscript—Henry James’s manifesto of 
The Ambassadors, sent to the Harpers in September, 1900, 
and lying there in their files until a few years ago—is unique 
as to kind in the whole range of his work. It is enormously 
valuable; it answers, once for all, several most important 
questions regarding his method of work and the sequence of 
its processes. 

Its outstanding value lies in the answer it makes to the 
charge that James’s prefaces to the Definitive Edition were 
written post factum. It proves that before this act of creation, 
at least, his intention was crystal clear—it is almost the pref- 
ace itself to The Ambassadors. 

It throws a great light, too, on James’s whole artistic proc- 
ess. It is as if, when this creator created, it amounted to lit- 
tle more than ripping the beams away from the boat about 
to be launched; or as if, with a far-reaching web of wires 
already laid, each related to each and to all, mere pressure 
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sufficed, at a given moment, to set everything in motion. It 
shows that with James the process of criticism—which is 
nothing, ever, but appreciation of the thing criticised—not 
only preceded but was an inherent part of creation itself.* 
It shows that his material was surveyed, sorted, arranged, 
related each part to the whole, before the expression of it 
began. It shows us, more clearly than anything we have shows 
us in a single example, that he knew what he was intending 
to do before he began to do it. 

For the right appreciation of this statement, this synopsis, 
this manifesto, this “Project of Novel’”—James uses all these 
terms for it—we have, first of all, his total work. But, if that 
that seems too much to handle, we have several particular 
illuminations. We have the Notes to the unfinished novels— 
The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the Past—the only ex- 
amples of such preliminary sketches which, says Mr. Lub- 
bock, have survived. We have the long letter James wrote to 
H. G. Wells, November 15, 1902 (Letters of Henry James, I, 
404-406). We have the preface to The Ambassadors and we 
have the novel itself. 

To compare this “Project” for The Ambassadors with the 
Notes for the unfinished novels is to perceive at once why I 
call this manuscript unique as to kind in his whole range 
of work. It is most emphatically not of the “private outpour- 
ing”’ stage. It is really a huge, confidential preface for read- 
ers to be of a work yet to be written. It is the shell, so to say, 
of the life about to become, projecting its pattern—its form 


*“Tn this light [of criticism sprung from deep sources] one sees the critic 
as the real helper of the artist, a torch-bearing outrider, the interpreter, the 
brother. . . . For there is something sacrificial in his function, inasmuch 
as he offers himself as a general touchstone. To lend himself, to project him- 
self and steep himself, to feel and feel till he understands, and to understand 
so well that he can say, to have perception at the pitch of passion and expres- 
sion as embracing as the air, to be infinitely curious and incorrigibly patient, 
and yet plastic and inflammable and determinable, stooping to conquer and 
serving to direct—these are fine chances for an active mind, chances to add 
the idea of independent beauty to the conception of success.” “The Science 
of Criticism,” the New Review, May 1891. Reprinted as “Criticism,” Essays in 
London and Elsewhere, 1893. 
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and its kind—as the chrysalis carries the butterfly pattern 
of the still unembodied protoplasm within it. What this ‘Proj- 
ect” enfolds is the very essence of those first intimate private 
musing notes addressed by that part of genius which is the 
critic of life to that part of genius which is the creator of life. 
It is not embodied life but it is a definite stage in creation. 

If we doubt this sequence in James’s artistic process, we 
have only to turn to his letter to Wells, written two years after 
this “Project”? was stated, and just prior to serial publication 
of The Ambassadors in the North American Review. Here 
James discusses his two kinds of preliminary sketches—of 
which Wells had confusedly heard and for sight of which 
he had begged. We quote James too incessantly, but we must 
quote him directly here: 

“*. . . those wondrous and copious preliminary statements 
(of my fictions that are to be) don’t really exist in any form 
in which they can be imparted. I think I know to whom you 
allude as having seen their semblance—and indeed their very 
substance; but in two exceptional (as it were) cases. In these 
cases what was seen was the statement drawn up on the basis 
of the serialization of the work—drawn up in one case with ex- 
treme detail and at extreme length (in 20,000 words!) 
Pinker saw that: it referred to a long novel, afterwards (this 
more than a year) written and finished, but not yet, to my 
great inconvenience, published; but it went more than two 
years ago to America, to the Harpers, and there remained 
and has probably been destroyed. Were it here I would with 
pleasure transmit it to you; for, though I say it who should 
not, it was, the statement, full and vivid, I think, as a state- 
ment could be, of a subject as worked out.” 

He then says that Conrad saw a shorter one of The Wings 
of the Dove, only half as long, drawn up on the same basis. 
The plan for serialization failed, “and the thing (the book) 
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was then written, the subject treated, on a more free and inde- 
pendent scale. But that synopsis too has been destroyed; it 
was returned from the U. S. A., but then I had no occasion to 
preserve it.” And then: 

“A plan for myself, as copious and developed as possible, 
I always do draw up—that is the two documents I speak of 
were based upon, and extracted from, such a preliminary 
private outpouring. But this latter voluminous effusion is, 
ever, so extremely familiar, confidential and intimate—in the 
form of an interminable garrulous letter addressed to my own 
fond fancy—that, though I always, for easy reference, have 
it carefully typed, it isn’t a thing I would willingly expose to 
any eye but my own.” 

This manuscript, then, distilled from such Notes for The 
Ambassadors as those we have for the unfinished novels, con- 
sists of ninety typed pages, inscribed, on the first page, ““Pro- 
ject of Novel by Henry James,” and, on the last page, “Henry 
James, September Ist, 1900,” both inscriptions his own. It 
is impossible to reproduce it here in full—it is longer, even, 
than James’s estimate of it. But full sections, characteristic, 
representative of it all, and amounting to a third of the whole, 
have been selected and are printed without deletions. I have 
abandoned practically all annotations for the sake of more 
text, and give only brief running comment on the portions 
omitted. But the variations and likenesses between “‘Project,” 
novel and preface—indeed, the close likeness between this 
long manifesto and all the prefaces—are curious and inter- 
esting. The more familiar the reader is with The Ambassadors, 
the greater his pleasure will be in this “Project.” But the 
greatest pleasure awaits the reader who is familiar with the 
preface to The Ambassadors. He will see, and at once, that 
it was no incidental thing superimposed on the printed work, 
but that its source lies here, in this statement of intention writ- 
ten, years before, to the visioned reader of a visioned work. 


laze gop tint (yg A 


It occurs to me that it may conduce to interest to begin with a 
mention of the comparatively small matter that gave me, in this 
case, the germ of my subject—as it is very often comparatively 
small matters that do this; and as, at any rate, the little incident 
in question formed, for my convenience, my starting-point, on my 
first sketching the whole idea for myself. 

A friend (of perceptions almost as profound as my own!) had 
spoken to me, then—and really not measuring how much it would 
strike me or I should see in it—something that had come under his 
observation a short time before, in Paris. He had found himself, 
one Sunday afternoon, with various other people, in the charming 
old garden attached to the house of a friend (also a friend of 
mine,) in a particularly old-fashioned and pleasantly quiet part 
of the town; a garden that, with two or three others of the same sort 
near it, I myself knew, so that I could easily focus the setting. The 
old houses of the Faubourg St.-Germain close round their gardens 
and shut them in, so that you don’t see them from the street—only 
overlook them from all sorts of picturesque excrescences in the rear. 
I had a marked recollection of one of these wondrous concealed 
corners in especial, which was contiguous to the one mentioned by 
my friend: I used to know, many years ago, an ancient lady, long 
since dead, who lived in the house to which it belonged and whom, 
also on Sunday afternoons, I used to go to see. On one side of that 
one was another, visible from my old lady’s windows, which was 
attached to a great convent of which I have forgotten the name, 
and which I think was one of the places of training for young mis- 
sionary priests, whom we used to look down on as they strolled, 
always with a book in hand, in the straight alleys. It endeared to 
me, I recall, the house in question—the one where I used to call— 
that Madame Récamier had finally lived and died in an apartment 
of the rez-de-chaussée; that my ancient friend had known her and 
waited on her last days; and that the latter gave me a strange and 
touching image of her as she lay there dying, blind, and bereft of 
Chateaubriand, who was already dead. But I mention these slightly 
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irrelevant things only to show that I saw the scene of my young 
friend’s anecdote.” 

This anecdote then—to come to it—was simply in something 
said to him, on the spot and on the occasion, by a person who had 
joined the little party in his company and who was still another ac- 
quaintance of my own: an American, distinguished and mature, who 
had been in Europe before, but comparatively little and very 
“quietly,” and to whom, at all events the note of everything that 
actually surrounded them in the charming place was practically as 
new, as up-to-that-time-unrevealed (as one may say) as it was pictur- 
esque and agreeable. This rather fatigued and alien compatriot, 
whose wholly, exclusively professional career had been a long, hard 
strain, and who could only be—given the place, people, tone, talk, 
circumstances—extremely “out of it” all, struck my reporter as at first 
watching the situation in rather a brooding, depressed and uneasy 
way; which my reporter, moreover, quite followed, allowed for and 
understood. He understood and followed still better when our pre- 
occupied friend happened at last, under some determining impression, 
some accumulation of suggestions, to lay his hand on his shoulder 
and make him the small speech from the echo of which my subject 
took its flight. But think of the place itself again first—the charm- 
ing June afternoon in Paris, the tea under the trees, the “intimate” 
nook, consecrated to “artistic and literary” talk, types, freedoms of 
(for the désorienté elderly American) an unprecedented sort; think 
above all of the so-possible presence of a charming woman or two, 
of peculiarly “European” tradition, such as it had never yet been 
given him to encounter. Well, this is what the whole thing, as with 
a slow rush the sense of it came over him, made him say:—“Oh, 
you’re young, you're blessedly young—be glad of it; be glad of 
it and live. Live all you can: It’s a mistake not to. It doesn’t so much 
matter what you do—but live. This place and these impressions, as 
well as many of those, for so many days, of So-and-So’s and So-and- 
So’s life, that I’ve been receiving and that have had their abundant 
message, make it all come over me. I see it now. I haven’t done so 
enough before—and now I’m old; I’m, at any rate, too old for what 
I see. Oh, I do see, at least—I see a lot. It’s too late. It has gone past 
me. I’ve lost it. It couldn’t, no doubt, have been different for me—for 
one’s life takes a form and holds one: one lives as one can. But the 

*This “young friend” was Jonathan Sturges, to whom, one day in Paris, 
“during a call at Whistler’s,’ William Dean Howells uttered the germinal 
words of The Ambassadors. (Letters, 1, 375-377.) The “ancient lady” from 
whose windows James “saw the scene” years before must be Mme. Mohl 
who lived and died (1882) at 120 Rue du Bac (Whistler lived at 110). The 
“young missionary priests” were of the Seminaire des Missions Etrangéres, 


128 Rue du Bac, and Mme. Récamier’s home was in one of the exterior build- 
ings of the Abbaye aux Bois, close adjoining. 
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point is that you have time. That’s the great thing. You're, as I say, 
damn you, so luckily, so happily, so hatefully young. Don’t be stupid. 
Of course I don’t dream you are, or I shouldn’t be saying these awful 
things to you. Don’t, at any rate, make my mistake. Live!” 

I amplify and improve a little, but that was the essence and the 
tone. They immediately put before me, with the communicative force, 
the real magic, of the right things (those things the novelist worth 
his salt knows and responds to when he sees them,) an interesting 
situation, a vivid and workable theme. To prove it workable, indeed, 
I had to work it out; which is what I have done and what I now 
give the results of. But I thought it might amuse you to take in also 
the dropped seed from which they were to spring. 


I 


My subject may be most simply described then as the picture 
of a certain momentous and interesting period, of some six months 
or so, in the history of a man no longer in the prime of life, yet 
still able to live with sufficient intensity to be a source of what may 
be called excitement to himself, not less than to the reader of his 
record. Lambert Strether (to give him, for our purpose here, a name, 
even if it be not final) has behind him so much past that I perforce 
accept him, and undertake to create on his behalf all the romantic 
sympathy necessary, just as his fifty-fifth year has struck. He is an 
American, of the present hour and of sufficiently typical New Eng- 
land origin, who has, at the point of his career that he has reached, 
the consciousness of a good deal of prolonged effort and tension, 
the memory of a good many earnest and anxious experiments—pro- 
fessional, practical, intellectual, moral, personal—to look back upon, 
without, for himself, any very proportionate sense of acknowledged 
or achieved success. However, he is, in the rather provincial, the 
somewhat contracted world in which he lives, a highly esteemed figure 
and influence. Educated, with excellent gifts, intelligent, having 
passed, for the most part, as exceptionally “clever,” he has had a 
life by no means wasted, but not happily concentrated; and rather 
makes on himself the impression of having come in for many of 
the drawbacks, even perhaps for the little of the discredit, of an 
incoherent existence, without, unfortunately, any of the accompany- 
ing entertainment or “fun.” He feels tired, in other words, without 
having a great deal to show for it; disenchanted without having 
known any great enchantments, enchanters, or, above all, enchant- 
resses; and even before the action in which he is engaged launches 
him, is vaguely haunted by the feeling of what he has missed, though 
this is a quantity, and a quality, that he would be rather at a loss to 
name. His traditions, associations, sympathies, have all been the 
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liberal and instructed sort, on a due basis of culture and curiosity; 
he has not been too much mixed up with vulgar things; he has always 
been occupied, and preoccupied, in one way and another, but has 
always, in all relations and connections, been ridden by his “New 
England conscience.” He has known no extremes of fortune; has 
never been very poor, yet still less had any but the most limited 
enjoyment of money; has had always rather urgently to “do some- 
thing,” yet has never been without the thing—in a decently remun- 
erative way—to do. 

So much for him in a very general way, for everything that farther 
concerns us about his conditions and antecedents is given, imme- 
diately, by the unfolding of the action itself—the action of which 
my story essentially consists and which of itself involves and achieves 
all presentation and explanation. This action takes him up at the 
moment of his arrival, one evening of early spring, in England,— 
arrival in connection with a matter, and as the first note of a situa- 
tion, with everything that has prepared and led up to which we 
become dramatically, so to speak, acquainted. My first Part or two 
are expository, presentative (on these lines of present picture and 
movement) ; and are primary [sic] concerned with his encounter and 
relation with two persons his portrayed intercourse with whom throws 
up to the surface what it concerns us to learn. One of these persons 
is an old friend, also an American, a college-mate, much lost sight 
of, through separations and interruptions, in recent years, but be- 
tween whom and Strether the tradition of an old-time alliance, an 
approach to an intimacy, still exists. The men are of the same age, 
and with similarities of history and situation, and Waymark, the 
friend, has been abroad, already, some two or three months—fa- 
tigued, overworked, threatened with nervous prostration and taking, 
somewhat against the grain, a fidgetty, discomfortable rest. In com- 
munication with Strether, and hearing beforehand of his destined 
arrival, Waymark has thus fidgetted back from the Continent to be 
in England to meet him, with intentions of rather forlornly clinging 
and cleaving somewhat marked from the first. They come together, 
by my notion, at the picturesque old town of Chester, where they 
spend a Sunday—a Sunday pre-arranged by Strether’s having wired 
from Queenstown: “No—not Liverpool; wait for me at Chester—like 
awfully to be with you there a day or two.” The latter has been in 
Europe once or twice, briefly, with a sense of insufficiency, in earlier 
years, and has a recollection, very pleasant and charming, of a sum- 
mer evening spent at Chester—a sweet, melancholy summer afternoon 
caught there the last thing, then, before re-eembarking from Liver- 
pool. It has come back to him as an impression he should like to 
renew. 

Well, they have it there, the two men together; and a due quan- 
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tity of preparation, explication, implication, comes up between 
them. They walk through the old “Rows” and on the old town-walls 
together; they talk, talk, talk, as they have scarce had a chance of 
doing for years; they have fallen happily on an early foretaste of 
a beautiful season; Strether at least surrenders himself freely, quite 
gaily—for him—to a charming renewal of acquaintance with the 
English spring at its best, as well as with various other impressions. 
He has not known till now what a sense of holiday he was to have, 
and is only a little pulled up, or pulled down, by something backward 
and out of tune in his companion, whose way of taking things he 
finds to resemble his own rather less than he has been taking for 
granted. He somehow feels from the first that he is, after long years, 
after a great deal of grind and not much free play of anything, on 
the verge of an experience that (in spite of troublous things—pros- 
pectively, possibly so—latent and lurking within it,) will be rather 
a fraud if it fails of enabling him also to forget, a little, and merely 
lounge, break awhile with the actual. I strike here the note that it’s 
“borne in” upon Strether that his differences with his old friend have 
come out a good deal in separation, and that if they are to be more 
or less together for the duration of his stay in Europe; they may 
yet find themselves not quite perfectly in step. This, in fine, is but 
part of a slight and comparatively subordinate feature of my busi- 
ness; a minor current, I may call it; the exhibition of the two men 
as affected in wholly different ways by an experience considerably 
identical. It’s “too late,” in a manner, for each alike; but one, my 
hero, has, with imagination, perception, humor, melancholy, the 
interesting and interested sense of this—sense of what he has lost, or 
only caught the last whisk of the tip of the tail of; while the other, 
unamenable, unadjustable, to a new and disarranging adventure 
(Waymark’s never having, previous to this, been out of his lifelong 
setting at all), fails to react, fails of elasticity, of “amusement,” 
throws himself back on suspicion, depreciation, resentment really; 
the sense of exteriority, the cultivation of dissent, the surrender to 
unbridgeable difference. Waymark’s office in the subject is, in other 
words that of a contrast and foil to Strether—of an aid to the illus- 
tration and exhibition of many things; but it is also, at junctures, 
and precisely at the present, the initial, that of an active aid to what, 
in these opening passages, with the future course of our affair all be- 
fore them, comes out, under the impressions, in the old town, on 
the old walls and from the new talks, between the two men. 


At this point the other “agent,” Maria Gostrey, is introduced, but her 
share of space here goes to Waymark (he becomes Waymarsh in the 
novel), of whose agency we have hardly more than bare mention in 
the preface. We have recognised the garden scene as of the preface 
and the book; have recognised the preface-pages on “first person” 
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(the omniscient author’s first person) as thriftily strained from 
the pages here on “agents” as means for dramatic presentation of 
Strether’s past and present through dialogue—absolutely stage dialogue 
and perceivable action—absolutely stage action. In the following 
section on Mrs. Newsome, that unseen protagonist whose determined 
thumb set everything moving, we are to remember that it is Miss Gostrey 
who extracts it all—she so definitely functional here, says the “Project,” 
“in the way of eliciting for us luminously the conditions in which 
Strether is involved.” 


This cluster of circumstances has two faces, the more immediate, 
the less private of which has already bared itself, from the first as 
between himself and Waymark. He has had to give the latter some 
explanation of why and how he is directed so straight upon Paris; 
so that we have, betimes, that thread in our hand. He has come 
out on a friendly mission—to render, that is, a service, doubtless 
rather delicate and difficult, to a friend at home, a friend who couldn’t 
come. He has come out to take a look at “Chad” (Chadwick) New- 
some, Mrs. Newsome’s son, her only one, these several years in Eu- 
rope and recalcitrant to every appeal to return: Waymark will not 
be wholly ignorant of who Mrs. Newsome is. Who she is comes up, at 
any rate, lucidly, for ourselves; and with it, in brief, the full evoca- 
tion of Strether’s background and setting. These things put before 
us, by their implications, an American city of the second order— 
not such a place either as New York, as Boston or as Chicago, but 
a New England “important local centre” like Providence, R. I., like 
Worcester, Mass., or like Hartford, Conn.; an old and enlightened 
Eastern community, in short, which is yet not the seat of one of the 
bigger colleges (which for special reasons I don’t want.) The place 
of course to be designated with sufficient intensity. Mrs. Newsome 
is the widow, there domiciled and dominant, of one of the local rich 
men, a man known to Strether in his time—and not all too agree- 
ably or handsomely; the late Mr. Newsome, hard, sharp and the 
reverse of over-scrupulous, not having left a name (for those who 
know—and Strether is abundantly one of them,) of a savour ideally 
sweet. Mrs. Newsome herself, however, is a very different affair 
and a really remarkable woman: high, strenuous, nervous, “intense” 
(oh, a type! )—full of ideals and activities, many of them really, in 
respect to her husband’s career, of a decidedly fine expiatory or 
compensatory nature. She is many other things besides; invalidical, 
exalted, depressed, at once shrill and muffled, at once extremely 
abounding and extremely narrow, and of an especial austerity (in 
spite of herself almost, as it were, and of some of her imaginations, ) 
an especial refined hardness and dryness of grain and strain. She 
is old enough to have had by her early marriage, a marriage when 
she was barely twenty, two children, a son now of about twenty- 
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eight the one who remains in Europe, and predominantly in Paris, 
where she can’t, for reasons, get at him; and a daughter of thirty, 
Mrs. Pocock, who lives in the same place as her mother and near 
her, in close communion with her, being married, to a man some- 
what older than herself, actually a partner in the considerable fam- 
ily business, a business, the manufacture of some small, convenient, 
homely, in fact distinctly vulgar article of domestic use (to be duly 
specified), to which the late Newsome gave in his time such an im- 
pulse that his family derive a large income from it and will continue 
to do so if their interests are sharply guarded and the working 
of the thing thoroughly kept up. This charge he, before his death, 
has laid, by testamentary and other injunction, very strenuously, 
on his son—who, practically, however, has not shown himself, as 
yet, as at all adequately responding to it. There are special condi- 
tions as to the son’s share in the concern, contingencies as to for- 
feiture of the same in case of non-compliance, and other similar 
circumstances helping to constitute, with what he may gain and 
what he may lose, a special situation for the young man. The young 
man has none the less, however, as it happens, his considerable meas- 
ure of financial independence through the possession of means in- 
herited from his maternal grandfather; another sharp old local 
worthy as to whom Strether has also not been without his lights. 
Mrs. Newsome has thus likewise means of her own, coming to her 
from the same shrewd source and forming a property distinct from 
her anxious, responsible share in her husband’s concern. It is this 
fact of having been benefited by his grandfather that has placed 
young Newsome on the footing of being able to act in considerable 
defiance of everyone and everything. 

This practical defiance has been, for his mother, the greatest 
source of anxiety, for some time, in a life of which strenuous anxiety 
and responsibility, restless, nervous, and at the same time imperious, 
conscientiousness, has been the leading note. She has had her ideas 
and her fears, her suspicions and worries, and indeed, more than 
all these, her certitudes and convictions. She doesn’t approve of 
Chad’s long absence—purposeless, idle, selfish and worse than friv- 
olous. She has all the more ground for regarding it as positively 
immoral as she is definitely aware of some of the facts of his career 
and has a horror of the company he keeps. There is a dreadful 
woman in particular—a woman with whom she knows him to have 
been living, and as to whom she is divided between the dread that he 
will marry her—which will be awful, and the dread that he will 
go on living with her without marrying her—which will be more 
awful still. She regards him as under a spell, a blight, a dark and 
baffling influence. He writes, he is kind, he is in ways of his own even 
reassuring; but she can really get nothing out of him, and she feels 
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that he is not only elusive, but already all but veritably Jost. She 
has her theory of the why—it’s all the dreadful woman. The dreadful 
woman looms large to her, is a perpetual monstrous haunting image 
in her thoughts, grotesquely enlarged and fantastically coloured. 
Details, particular [sic], circumstances have come to her—they 
form, about the whole connection, a mass of portentous lurid fable, 
in which the poor lady’s own real ignorance of life and of the world 
infinitely embroiders and revolves. The person in Paris is above all 
a low person, a mere mercenary and ravening adventuress of the 
basest stamp. She would have gone out herself long since were it 
not that the same highly nervous conditions that prompt and urge 
also dissuade, deter, detain. She is a particularly intense and ener- 
getic invalid, moreover, but still an invalid, never sure of herself 
in advance, and with recollections of Europe gathered from an early 
infelicitous round or two with her late husband, memories not of 
an order to leave traditions of ease. In short, for two or three years 
past she has, from year to year and from month to month, failed 
to achieve the move; in connection with which there has been an- 
other deterrent still. This deterrent has been the part more and more 
played in her life by Lambert Strether (full name Lewis Lambert 
Strether,) and to which we catch on wholly through the lights given 
us by Strether himself. What we have is his depicted, betrayed, com- 
municated consciousness and picture of it. We see Mrs. Newsome, 
in fine, altogether in this reflected manner, as she figures in our hero’s 
relation to her and in his virtual projection, for us, of her. I may 
as well say at once, that, lively element as she is in the action, we 
deal with her presence and personality only as an affirmed influence, 
only in their deputed, represented form; and nothing, of course can 
be more artistically interesting than such a little problem as to make 
her always out of it, yet always of it, always absent, yet always 
felt. But the realities, the circumstances—as they are evoked by 
Strether first, for Waymark—are not the less distinctly before us. 
Waymark doesn’t learn all—it’s Miss Gostrey who presently makes 
all owt; but Waymark elicits a good deal. Mrs. Newsome has begun 
by being immensely indebted to Strether, but Strether has also ended 
by contracting a sense of no small obligation to herself. He has 
helped her originally with her charities, her reforms, her good 
works—twenty manifestations of that restless conscience which I have 
called in a measure unwittingly expiatory; he has been advisory, 
sympathetic, suggestive, been an influence, for her, making in fact 
altogether for sanity and success. He has controlled and moderated 
her, been, in short, in these connections, exactly the clever, com- 
petent man needed by a peculiarly high-strung woman. Cleverness, 
competence, soundness, the thing to do and the thing not to, the 
way and the way not—these have been, by a happy constitution in 
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our interesting friend, matters easy and natural to him; so that he 
has played, without great inconvenience to himself, and with an inter- 
est too in her subjects and ideals, straight into the current of his 
earnest neighbor’s activity. 

What we further learn about him helps to explain it. He himself 
has; in the New England way, married young, married, at an age 
not much greater than Mrs. Newsome’s (who, at present, I’ve omitted 
to note, is in her fifty-first year,) emphatically for love, married 
happily for all save the fact of the death of his wife, in a second 
confinement, at the end of some five years. Left with a little boy 
of less than that age, Strether has then known such a period of help- 
less and discomfortable paternity as has deepened the bitterness 
of his bereavement; a period at once unrelieved and unspoiled by 
a second marriage, but brought to a term by the death—through an 
accident (while swimming) —of his boy at the age of about sixteen, 
an age sufficient to have unfortunately marked the fact that they (the 
boy and he,) had not wholly hit it off together. There have been 
special facts about the boy, his nature, temperament, tendencies, that 
Strether has subsequently accused himself, with bitter compunction, 
of not having understood and allowed for, not handled with suf- 
ficient tenderness and tact. Deep and silent penance has he pri- 
vately performed ever since; and the loss of his son, and the par- 
ticular conditions and particular consequent feelings, are things 
that have constituted one of the sharpest elements of his life. It’s 
all a history as to which Mrs. Newsome has repeatedly accused him 
of being morbid—as if, it is true, in a measure to make up as she 
can for all the occasions on which he has called her the same. He 
has thought her a little so—or in fact a good deal so—about her 
son, though holding a good deal himself the impression that Chad, 
whom he has known a bit as a boy, and in earlier youth, is not a 
little, really, alas, of an egotist and even a brute. He has his theory 
about Chad, which differs from the mother’s, and is, as he considers, 
the theory of a man of the world as distinguished from such a per- 
son as Mrs. Newsome of Hartford, Conn. His own boy, at all events, 
wasn’t a brute; he has ached, at times, with the sense that he himself 
was, in the doomed relation, the brute—unconscious of tender and 
sensitive things in the lad, stupidly, harshly blundering about them. 

And there have been other things in his career—but things of 
labour and effort mainly, things in which he has tried to steep his 
disappointments, disillusionments, depressions. It had been his idea 
of himself, above all, that he has been fundamentally indifferent 
and detached, fatally unable really to care for anything. What more 
proof of it has he needed, to his own mind, than that he has tried 
half-a-dozen things and successively, rather, as he calls it to himself, 
sneakingly given them up? He tutored at college, after graduating, 
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for a while, and gave that up. He studied law, and was admitted, 
and provincially, drearily practised for a time, but made little of 
that, had hankerings for “study,” for serious literature, for serious 
journalism, and threw himself, with characteristic intensity, into 
experiments in that direction. They failed, in a manner, yet left 
him still with his yearnings, so that even after accepting and exercis- 
ing, with a good deal of continuity, a salaried, an authoritative post 
in connection with the control of a large “Home,” or some such other 
beneficent or economic institution founded, patronised, promoted 
by Mrs. Newsome these aspirations have again, a few years previous 
to our opening, in the form of an expensive Review, devoted to 
serious questions and inquiries, economic, social, sanitary, humani- 
tary, Strether carries with some financial ruefulness and Mrs. New- 
some subsidises with much public pride. She gave him his chance, at 
a given moment, and he accepted it from her. Between them they 
keep the thing going. It has been an alliance, a united superior 
effort. What they both feel about it is that the thing is of course too 
good, too enlightened to succeed, but not, uncontestably, to do good. 
It’s a great beneficent endeavour, equally honourable to both. It 
has, moreover, a few hundred subscribers, and all the colleges, all 
the cultivated groups scattered about the country, take it in and 
esteem it. It goes to Europe—where they believe it to have attracted 
attention in high quarters. Strether’s name, as the editor, is on the 
cover, where it has been one of the few frank pleasures of his some- 
what straightened life to have liked to see it. He is known by that 
pale, costly cover—it has become his principal identity. A man 
of moods and of a very variable imagination, he has sometimes 
thought this identity small, poor, miserable; while at others thinking 
it as good as most of the others around him. It’s on the cover, at 
any rate, that Mrs. Newsome has liked to see him—this has been 
a greater joy to her than she has ever even betrayed; and the com- 
mon interest, the most especial of many, has done much to bind 
them together. The feelings connected for he with this intimacy 
form precisely the subject of my reference just above to her prac- 
tically deterred condition in respect to breaking in and going off. 
She has been under a spell from poor fine melancholy, missing, 
striving Strether. To be plain (though we are not plain at first,) she’s 
in love with him. She’s fifty, and he’s fifty-five; but he’s the secret 
romance—secret, that is, up to a given point; then sufficiently public 
—that she has never otherwise had. To say that she plays a similar 
part very exactly for himself would be to say too much; but he likes, 
admires and esteems her; she is much the most remarkable woman, 
in her way the most distinguished, the highest, keenest spirit, within 
his social range; and in their sufficiently “awake” community she 
passes for very remarkable indeed. She is the personage, almost the 
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great lady, certainly the “prominent women” of that community. 
Indeed her name is in the local papers much more than he, secretly, 
can like. However, she likes it, and the upshot of everything (for 
I am expatiating here, for you, far too much,) is that, certain things 
having, at home, happened in certain ways, certain symptoms in re- 
gard to Chad, in Paris, having multiplied—in regard to Chad and 
in regard to other matters besides—the situation has taken the form 
of Strether’s having offered Mrs. Newsome the service, as a loyal 
and grateful friend, of coming out to Paris to see what, in the 
premises, he can do. There has been a plan of her coming, but many 
personal and other things, complications, of sorts, indisposition, 
nervousness, moral and other apprehensions, have interposed and 
again checked her; a particular consideration which presently comes 
out for us has in fact above all interfered. There had been a ques- 
tion, if she had come, of Strether’s coming with her; then there had 
been a question of her coming, as it were, with him. But the parti- 
cular consideration I speak of has interposed especially as to that; 
and in the event Strether, tired, overstrained, chronically deficient 
in holidays and in “a little change,” has taken his course by himself. 
It fits in, in short, with a kind of crisis in his personal history, which 
it may, in a manner, contribute to ease off, to produce an interruption, 
a suspension, a possible practical evaporation of. He comes on a 
kind of moral and sentimental mission, but committed to nothing 
more than to get hold of Chad tactfully, kindly, to try to fish him 
out of his deep waters. He is to act only within his full discretion, 
and he is to report on the situation and enlighten Mrs. Newsome’s 
darkness. In particular, at any rate, they have both fully felt, and 
in almost equal good faith, that it will have been, on the possible 
bad issue, but a small honour to them if the boy be lost without 
some earnest, some practical, personal effort to save him. The case 
has been virtually as simple for them as that. Perdition on one 


side, salvation on the other. 


With such elaborate detail James works out the figure that never 
appears, and four or five pages more close Part I of the “Project.” 
They deal with Miss Gostrey’s perception of the fact that Strether’s 
relation with Mrs. Newsome is almost an ‘engagement,’ and with her 
challenge to him to ‘do’ the thing he came out for—carry Chad back 
and receive his reward. Part II is of Paris, with Chad absent; of 
Strether’s meeting his friend, the “young artist-man” who is here 
called Glenn Burbage—a name later changed to John Little Bilham, 
of Miss Gostrey who turns up in Paris, avid for more of the whole 
situation; of the first meeting, after Chad’s return, with the young 
man’s “good friends,” Mme. de Vionnet and her daughter, “very much 
in the same beautiful old garden that my original anecdote gives me.” 
There it is that Strether utters the germinal words to young Burbage, 
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and there it is that Mme. de Vionnet utters germinal words to him—she 
asks him to call on her, and he goes. 


From this latter moment his own attitude, mission, simplicity 
and cogency of position on the whole question in which his presence 
in Paris has originated—from this latter moment these things un- 
dergo inevitable modification. A whole process begins to take form 
in him which is of the core of the subject, and the steps and shades 
in the representation of which I cannot pretend here to adumbrate. 
Chad’s case becomes for him a concrete case in a kind of big general 
question that his actual experience keeps more and more putting to 
him; so that he finds himself each day more in the presence of a 
responsibility much less simple than the one he had braced himself 
to incur. And Mme. de Vionnet becomes the most determinant cause 
of this revolution, this interesting process—becomes so simply by 
being, and by showing herself, exactly what she is. Though there 
are always, and more than enough, round about Strether, mysteries, 
ambiguities and things equivocal, yet one or two convictions and 
impressions thicken for him, stiffen, harden—and one of these is 
the estimate of the value of such a relation, for any young man, 
as such a woman as Mme. de Vionnet represents. The value of this 
relation grows clear and high, to his eyes; and almost grotesque 
becomes the kind of revision he has to make of the bundle of no- 
tions with which he started from home. They all cluster about a 
woman, and there is a woman, most unmistakeably and strikingly. 
But it’s a different thing from what he has mapped out to come to 
plead, to come to pull, against her. The person of most personal 
charm, indisputably, that poor Strether has ever met, arrays herself 
on one side, and the group of interests and associations on behalf 
of which he has proposed to carry Chad off arrays itself on the 
other. The bustling business at home, the mercantile mandate, the 
counter, the ledger, the bank, the “advertising interest,” embody 
mainly the special phase of civilization to which he must recall his 
charge—and a totally other cluster of forces weaves the adverse 
tangle. Singularly, admirably Mme. de Vionnet comes after a little 
to stand, with Strether, for most of the things, that make the charm 
of civilization as he now revises and imaginatively reconstructs, 
morally reconsiders, so to speak, civilization. 

This is a summary sketch of what takes place in my hero’s spirit 
in consequence of this new contact—and I needn’t insist on the neces- 
sity weighing on the author to paint the contact in a manner to 
justify it. The whole thing must more or less stand or fall by the 
way in which both Strether and Mme. de Vionnet are done. The 
latter, of course, is a magnificent little subject, and the artist must 
be left alone with her. There is much in her—alas, for the artist’s 
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ease, too much. But the thing none the less works out. One of its 
workings is that, even to Strether’s consciousness, she knows what 
she wishes and tries for. She isn’t spoiled for him by his analysis 
of the situation. What is spoiled for him, on the other hand, is his 
freedom of communication with Mrs. Newsome, which he has sought 
to make possible by making it really candid, by throwing his whole 
vision of the matter upon her intelligence and her sympathy. He 
tells her what he sees. He tells her what he does. He tells her what 
he thinks. He tells her what he feels. The more, at this point, every- 
thing grows, the more he tries, by letter, to keep her in touch with 
it. Of course he reflects that, after all, what he is doing isn’t the 
very definite thing he came out to do—which was to bring Chad 
home. Instead of there being representable for her in his life a 
detachment, a removal, from the female element, there can only strike 
her as being a greater and stranger abundance of it, and in forms 
difficult to give her, really, a just notion of. As things go, none the 
less, Strether has by this time been in a manner frank with Chad 
as well—only, by the time that hour is able to strike the young man 
is shrewd enough himself to make out that, for consistency on his 
friend’s part, the assault is made, the charge sounded, too late. Chad 
has a kind of happy instinct in making things play on to the juncture 
at which poor Strether has become skeptical—at which, accordingly, 
consequently, he can only do his business at a sore disadvantage. 
The young man declines to meet any of the propositions with which 
his visitor is charged—and yet has the covert triumph of seeing 
that visitor not throw up the game. Strether doesn’t break off and 
go home—Strether stays on and fairly consecrates the situation by 
his anxious presence. This is what Chad sees, and what Mme. de 
Vionnet sees, and what Strether himself sees, and sees that they see, 
and sees above all that the lady at home sees. He isn’t straight, 
as it may be called, and he knows it; isn’t at all straight after he 
finds himself not only consenting, but liking, to discuss the question 
with Mme. de Vionnet herself—or even with Miss Gostrey. It isn’t 
a question he came out to discuss at all. He came out to do what 
he could, but everything is altered for him by the fact that nothing, 
damn it, is as simple as his scheme. Chad was to have been simple, 
for instance; but even Chad isn’t. Least of all is he now himself. 


And so Strether, says the “Project,” finds himself sinking up to the 
middle in the Difference—difference from what he expected, difference 
to Chad, difference to everything; and it is precisely the Difference 
which is to be given. The difference in Strether is so marked as to 
impel Mrs. Newsome to send the Pococks to Paris—Jim, Sarah and 
Maimie—though not before he is committed to Chad. Part III deals with 
the Pococks, whose general office is that of representing Mrs. Newsome 
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on the spot, as Strether no longer can. “Strange and ignorant com- 
placencies, fathomless fallacies,” have attended the idea that one way 
to Chad’s recovery might be the little Pocock girl; contrasts and op- 
positions play straight up when the Pococks confront the Vionnets. 
Slowly for Strether the whole thing clarifies into the clearest hour of 
all when he sees Chad and Mme. de Vionnet on the river and realizes 
that they are intimate with the last intimacy. “He receives a visit from 
Mme. de Vionnet, and Mme. de Vionnet’s visit is a wonderful affair 
. . . It gives her away to him”—as the consequence of her fears. But 
he holds to his conviction, and in spite of all, that Chad, in meeting 
his mother’s views, will give up more than he gains. He says this to 
Mrs. Pocock, eye to eye, and the Pococks withdraw—go straight home. 


Strether has immediately afterwards gone to Chad and told him 
what he has done; his sentiment about him being that he can’t quite, 
all the same, wash his hands of him. On the other hand, what can 
he do more for him than he has already done? He lingers in Paris 
a little—he has wanted to see the situation “through,” but with the 
direction events have taken from him, it sufficiently comes over 
him that they are through. His imagination of them drops, and if 
he rather glosses over for the pair the quantity they have cost him, 
the last tribute strikes him, at last, as the very most he can manage. 
He does gloss it over—with Chad at least; he carries out, to his ut- 
most, the spirit of his promise to “make it all right.” That is a pious 
misrepresentation, in the interest of Chad’s stability, absolutely pre- 
cious, now, to Strether’s imagination: but it is a part of the amuse- 
ment and the harmless panache of his proceedings. He measures 
exactly, himself, the situation. He knows he won’t make it all right. 
He knows he can’t make it all right. He knows that, for Mrs. New- 
some, it’s all hideously wrong and must remain so. But he only 
(that is as with Chad,) knows this; and he misrepresents, as I say, 
the question with what he believes to be a certain success—making 
the matter, at all events, and without much difficulty, none of Chad’s 
business. It’s the last thing moreover, naturally that he conceives 
Chad as being touched by, or conceives, with any intensity, Mme. 
de Vionnet. 

After these things have happened, however, and especially after 
the departure of the Pococks, he has a kind of moral and intellectual 
drop or arrest—of the whole range of feeling that has kept him 
up hitherto—which makes him feel that his work is done, that 
his so strange, half-bitter, half-sweet experience is at an end, that 
what has happened, through him, has really happened for him, 
for his own spirit, for his own queer sense of things, more than for 
anyone or anything else, and that now he has no reason for stopping 
any longer. Now he will go back, and he gathers himself up, and 
he’s ready. He has waited till the moment he wished—he couldn’t 
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have gone before; the whole affair had become as a thing of his 
own that he had to watch and accompany, as it were, out of a 
deep inward necessity, sympathy, curiosity, perversity, if need were, 
to its conclusion; but he recognises the conclusion, so far as he is 
concerned with it, when he sees it—recognises that his hour has 
sounded. The sound is like the bell of the steamer calling him, from 
its place at the dock, aboard again, and by the same act ringing down 
the curtain on the play. He goes back to all the big Difference, 
over there, that he foresees—the big Difference of his having spoiled 
himself for any future favour from Mrs. Newsome, and spoiled 
the poor fatuous Review, as an implication and a consequence, for 
any future subsidy. These things, and many more things, are before 
him—evoked, projected, made vivid, made certain. But before he goes, 
on the eve of his departure, two other things happen which mark, to the 
extent of their interest and importance, that the curtain has not 
yet quite dropped, the play is not yet quite over. The first of these 
is an interview that he has with Mme. de Vionnet, who either comes 
to see him again or addresses him an earnest request, which he com- 
plies with, to come to her (I’ve not yet determined which,) after 
that last scene with Chad to which I have just referred. Of what 
has passed between them on this occasion she has, of course, imme- 
diately received from Chad all tidings, and, affected by it in more 
than one interesting manner, and moved, in particular, to the deep- 
est gratitude, she has placed herself, in what she feels to be for the 
last time, in relation with him. On what Chad has told her, repeated 
to her, of his making everything “all right,” as regards himself, his 
personal situation and responsibility, at home, she has her own im- 
pressions, suspicions, divinations, and, though she can do nothing for 
poor Strether, as it were, though she sees in him and in his behaviour 
more things than she can even be explicit about with him, she obeys 
an irresistible instinct in desiring once more to see him and, however 
poorly, to thank him. He has not, frankly, from a feeling quite ab- 
solute, though difficult to justify or—in this place, for instance— 
explain, wanted any further vision of Chad or contact with him, 
and he seeks none, and practically makes any, for the young man 
himself, impossible, after the just-above-mentioned passage. He has 
done with him, or at any rate feels that Chad has done, and that 
Chad (immensely, though perhaps after all a trifle ruefully, just 
a shade regretfully and anxiously, obliged,) is ready, on his side, to 
let him pass away. But as to Mme. de Vionnet, it’s another affair, and 
to just a last sight of everything in her that he has found wonderful 
and abysmal, strange and charming, beautiful and rather dreadful, 
he thus finally adjusts and treats himself. The meeting, the scene, 
then, takes place, and is the happy and harmonius pendant, (from 
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the point of view, I mean, of interest and effect) of the previous 
one, the one referred to a moment ago, the scene of “appeal” after 
Strether’s encounter with the pair in the country and her consequent 
apprehension and commotion. But don’t imagine I pretend to give 
it to you here. I merely mark it with this little cross as probably 
the most beautiful and interesting morsel in the book, and I would 
say most handsomely “done”—say so did I admit that there can be 
any difference of morsels in any self-respecting work-of-art, where 
the morsel not handsomely done simply incurs one’s own pity long 
before the critic—if there were a critic!—has cut the eye-teeth of 
any knowledge of how competently to kick it. You must leave me 
accordingly with this passage and with my treatment of it. It is 
really the climax—for all it can be made to give and to do, for the 
force with which it may illustrate and illuminate the subject—to- 
ward which the action marches straight from the first. So there it is. 

The second of the two situations of which the one just noted 
is the first deals scarcely less handsomely with Strether’s relation 
with poor Maria Gostrey, and with hers with him—taking it up 
again effectively, I should say, if it were correct to speak of it 
as having really at all dropped. But it hasn’t really at all 
dropped; it has only seemed, here, to fall into the background 
through my not wanting to risk too much tq confuse and com- 
plicate my statement by insistence, at every point, on its quite con- 
tinuous function. I have not named Miss Gostrey in sketching 
the stages of the business after the arrival of the Pococks, but it is, 
from step to step, with the aid of her confirmed relation to Strether 
that I show what I need to show. It’s a relation the fortunate fric- 
tion of which projects light, the light of interpretation and illus- 
tration, upon all that passes before them, upon all causes and 
effects. After his question is settled, after the Pococks have gone 
and Waymark, as a sequel to a final brush with Strether and a 
presumably-not-at-all final sign from Mrs. Pocock, has gone with 
them; after Strether has seen Chad for the wind-up I have noted 
and then, as it were, washed his hands of him; after he has seen 
Mme. de Vionnet on corresponding lines, there are two. things 
he is left face to face with. One of these is what I have already 
so much more than sufficiently evoked, his end, the end of his play, 
of his stay, and his domestic penalty and consequences—all an- 
other business, all for him, on the spot, only taken for granted 
and accepted; the other is the presence, the personality, the general 
form and pressure of Maria Gostrey. She is his residuum—that 
of the three or four months’ experience and drama after everything 
else has come and gone. He is there with her in Paris now alone, 
as it were; and I see a particular moment of the place and season: 
the midsummer emptiness reached, the flight of everyone, the rather 
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stale hot, empty city—but with the sense of freedom and of a 
now strangely full initiation interfusing it all, which the pair 
seem, as it were, to have quite to themselves. Miss Gostrey, poor 
dear, but vivid and all herself to the last, is informed with the 
principle of standing by her friend, so to speak, to the end, and 
the meaning and moral of what she has done for him, the play 
of the circumstance that, all the while, she has just purely and 
simply fallen in love with him—these things gild with their de- 
clining rays this last of his complications. Here again I have 
something that I can’t fully trot out for you; here again I can 
only put in the picture with a single touch of the brush. It will 
be brushed in another fashion in its order and proper light. Fate 
gives poor Strether, before she has done with him, just this other 
chance; and we see him see it’ and look it in the face and hold 
out his hand to it with half a kindness and half a renouncement; 
we see him all touched and intelligent about it, but we don’t do 
anything so vulgar as make him “take up,” save for a friendship 
that he quite sincerely hopes may last, with poor convenient, amus- 
ing, unforgettable, impossible Gostrey. Very pretty, very charming 
and pleasant and droll and sad all this concluding bit. I don’t 
want to represent every woman in the book, beginning with Mrs. 
Newsome, as having, of herself, “made up” to my hero; for vivid 
and concrete and interesting as I desire to make him, the mark 
of the real never ceases to show in him, and with the real only 
the real—of verisimilitude, of consistency—consorts. But it’s none 
the less a fact that Mrs. Newsome, Miss Gostrey, and poor magnifi- 
cent Mme. de Vionnet herself (though this last is a secret of secrets, ) 
have been, in the degree involved, agreeably and favourably af- 
fected by him. Mrs. Newsome has—as we fairly figure to our- 
selves—‘‘proposed.” Mme. de Vionnet has been, only, exquisite over 
what might have been! Miss Gostrey, at all events, doesn’t repeat 
Mrs. Newsome by proposing, but Strether has as clear a vision of 
his opportunity as if she did—and he has even his moment of 
hesitation. This moment of hesitation is what we get—what I give. 
He shows her that he has it—that is that he sees he can marry 
her on the morrow if he will—at all events on the morrow of his 
return to America, or (since she in that case will follow,) on the 
morrow of that; is, as I say, everything that is pleasant and ap- 
preciative about it—everything but what he would be if he 
assented or accepted. He can’t accept or assent. He won’t. He doesn’t. 
It’s too late. It mightn’t have been, sooner—but it is, yes, distinctly, 
now. He has come so far through his total little experience that 
he has come out on the other side—on the other side, even, of a 
union with Miss Gostrey. He must go back as he came—or rather, 
really, so quite other that, in comparison, marrying Miss Gostrey 
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would be almost of the old order. Yes, he goes back other 

to other things. We see him on the eve of departure, with w'_.er 
awaits him /d-bas, and their lingering, ripe separation is the last 
note. 


P. S.—I should mention that I see the foregoing in a tolerable 
certitude of Ten Parts, each of 10,000 words, making thus a total 
of 100,000. But I should very much like my option of stretching 
to 120,000 if necessary—that is, adding an Eleventh and Twelfth 
Parts. Each Part I rather definitely see in Two Chapters, and each 
very full, as it were, and charged—like a rounded medallion, in 
a series of a dozen, hung, with its effect of high relief, on a wall. 
Such are my general lines. Of course there’s a lot to say about 
the matter that I haven’t said—but I have doubtless said a great 
deal more than it may seem to you at first easy to find your 
way about in. The way is really, however, very straight. Only the 
difficulty with one’s having made so very full a Statement as the 
present is that one seems to have gone far toward saying all: 
which I needn’t add that I haven’t in the least pretended to do. 
Reading these pages over, for instance, I find I haven’t at all 
placed in a light what I make of the nature of Strether’s feeling— 
his affianced, indebted, and other, consciousness—about Mrs. New- 
some. But I need scarcely add, after this, that everything will in 
fact be in its place and of its kind. 
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